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This very amusing comedy was received by audiences 
with delighted laughter when produced on Broadway. 
Howie has married into the Simms family and has come 
to live with them — apparently for a long stay, since 
Howie is a misfit who cannot get or hold a job. On the 
surface, the young man is one of those thoroughly ob- 
noxious people who know everything about any subject 
on earth and who are continually spouting forth their 
unsolicited advice. But underneath this, Howie is very 
sensitive, very confused, and very much in love with 


his wife, Barbara. Howie finally succumbs to the acidu- 


lous prodding of Walter Simms, his father-in-law, and 
agrees to become a contestant on “Dollars for Scholars,” 
one of those quiz shows where you can get filthy rich 
for answering a few simple questions. The complications 
that ensue when Howie appears on the program and 
shows up everyone connected with it are, to put it 
mildly, explosive and riotous. At the finish, Howie 
seems at last to have found himself and his proper 
niche in life. “Many amusing moments ...a mem- 
orable travesty of a quiz show.” — John McClain, N.Y. 
Journal-American. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


The House of Plays 








METHOD — 


Based on his famous lectures on 
the Stanislavski “Method” 





Hollywood 46 


7623 Sunset —_ 





OR MADNESS 


By Robert Lewis 














“Whether you regard acting as a holy mission or one of the more 
dignified forms of vagrancy, you’ll find amusement and enlight- 
enment in this book, which reveals that while a great deal of 
madness is masquerading as Method, the Method itself is not 
madness but is indeed the most important individual contribution 
to the performing art —a masterly formulation by a master of 
his craft.” — Screen Actor, official publication of the Screen 
Actors Guild 
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for your next show or concert in your auditorium, your dance in 


the gym, or special event in your stadium. 


To reduce spot size, ordinary spotlights TROUPERET TE 


must mask out or iris down part of the light 1O00-WATT 
INCANDESCENT 


Projects up to 9 times more light than 


more, the resultant spot is usually fuzzy-edged ordinary incandescent spotlights. 


beam, thus wasting much of the light. Further- 


and irregularly shaped. 





With the exclusive, single-control, two- 
element variable focal length objective lens 
system of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of 


the spot actually increases as it is reduced in 


TROUPER 
HIGH INTENSITY 
PAC Re), -Wilem.\ ce 


for throws of 75 to 200 feet. 
Projects up to 15 times more 
light than ordinary ares. 


size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and 


continues perfectly round throughout the range. 


See your theatre, school or stage equipment dealer 
for a demonstration or send coupon for brochures. 


WIRE COLLECT FOR NAME OF DEALER. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Please send brochure on Strong Spo.lights and names of nearest dealers. 
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G5864 Grand Sealed 
Beam Spotlight, no 
focusing required, long 
life lamp, inexpensive. 
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years of stage experience, will advise you on how to 
produce your presentation at a practical cost. Write today 
for full details and our free catalog! 
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° » SPOTLIGHTS » STAGE ACCESSORIES ° Everything needed for theatrical lighting for commercial, 
> 4 educational or community groups is readily available at 
e efFLOODLIGHTS  e STAGE EFFECTS « Grand Stage Lighting Company .. . from spotlights and 
. 4 dimmers to gelatines and cable. Too, Grand Stage Lighting 
© eFOOTLIGHTS = © FAB-SCENE ° - braecesjnemse 

“ 7 has one of the largest stock of stage equipment and acces- 
e © BORDERLIGHTS © STAGE HARDWARE © sories in the Mid-West. Here, at one company, you can 
~ © DIMMERS e BATTEN BOXES z purchase or RENT everything you need to adequately 
* * produce your stage success. Competent personnel, with 
° e LAMPS e SCENIC PAINT, BRUSHES . 
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GRAND STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY 


9S WEST HUBBARD STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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An outstanding selection of new and 
worthwhile plays are fully described in 
the new catalog pictured at the left. 


is 
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FIVE NEW PLAYS FROM BROADWAY! 


All of these new plays from the New York stage are. re- 
leased everywhere for immediate production. Among these 


A 


plays from Broadway you will find some of the greatest 


critical successes in recent years. Rave reviews from Brooks 
Atkinson, Walter Kerr, John Chapman, and other leading 
critics are included with the catalog descriptions. 


FIVE NEW PLAYS FROM HOLLYWOOD! 


These plays are based on the same novels from which the 
various motion pictures have been taken. Three of these 
motion pictures are so new they're still being shown as we 
go to press. A fourth, a motion picture starring Dick Clark, 
is just being made! The title is HARRISON HIGH. You'll 
find some delightful new comedies here, such as GIDGET, 
which as a motion picture starred Sandra Dee and James 
Darren, along with ASK ANY GIRL, which as a motion 
picture starred Shirley MacLaine and David Niven. 


BORIS PASTERNAK contributes his work, THE LAST SUMMER, 
to this important new list of plays. Lloyd C. Douglas’ THE 
BIG FISHERMAN presents you with an opportunity to do a 
deeply moving religious play. THE LIVELY ARTS OF SISTER 
GERVAISE offers a lively new comedy of special interest to 
Catholic groups. The new catalog also lists an ALL-GIRL play 
about student nurses titled GIRLS IN WHITE. You'll find a 
powerful and quite unusual play, hailed by the critics, titled 
FLIGHT INTO DANGER. Among the other possibilities we 
call your special attention to an explosive new play about 
the trial of Lizzie Borden titled LEGEND OF LIZZIE. 


IF you haven't already received your free copy of this new 
catalog, our finest list of new plays in nearly seventy-five 
years of play publishing, please write for it today. Among 
these excellent new plays we're sure you'll find the ideal 
choice for your next production. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
179 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





A complete source of 


Royalty-Free plays — 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine 





ANA 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary 





schools ) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL Press ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA — 


for Young People 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Each issue contains: 





$2.50 Per Year Volume XXXI, No. 1 50c Per Copy 





PLAYS written specifically for 
each grade level — primary, inter- 


mediate, junior high and high CONTENTS 





school — plus radio-style plays. ARTICLES PAGE 
Pat Troupe 2000: Another Milestone Passed by Leon C, Miller .............. 15 
PLAYS for celebrating important AETA and The High School Student by John Wray Young .............. 16 
holidays and anniversaries; ep!- Thespian of the Month: Janet Lee Parker by Melba Day Sparks ......... 17 
sodes from the lives of famous 
men and women, teaching the FEATURES 
lessons of history. Nee eo ha ee ulin seen ews ci ens wrdcks 10 
IES SE tee eS OS sO Oe 12 
PLAYS appropriate for special National Thespian Regional Directors ................c..ccccceccccccces 14 
occasions, such as Book Week, ay Bd el las ala ted ds wit a lel kA died NaN AE 30 
Education Week, Mother’s Day 1959 — Regional Conferences — 1960 ................cccecc ccc ccccccccces 30 
and Graduation. a cee eI wi gar ard tg re nn alae Din hy 2 Wil eth kia 3] 
; Se eC Oke Rhee ri ek k saab eh AMw CREA MORAN 31 
PLAYS for entertainment — i LIE oe ER ig cabs widk sd kn 6 baa KAR aw EO a mR KW O's 34 
comedies, mysteries, melodramas, hn ee aks ie eEbdc diae bw ed ddeakeedacadenee 35 
farces, fantasies, legends. 
SERIES 
All of the plays are designed for What We Choose to Enjoy by B. M. Hobgood ...................0000008. 18 
easy, inexpensive production. Modern Theatrical Lighting by Joel E. Rubin ......................40.. 22 
The Peoria Players by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann .................. 23 
All plays may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. DEPARTMENTS 
Best of Broadway by Charles L. Jones: .... 2.0.0. cece ccccccccccevccces 24 
Plays of the Month, Edited by Earl Blank ............ 0... c ccc een eens 26 
PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young Theater for Children, Edited by Frieda Reed ..............0000cee ee eee 28 
People, is Indexed in the Reader’s Guide Brief Views by Willard Friederich ...........ccccccccccccveccsscvccees 40 


to Periodical Literature. 








EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 


Contributing Editors 


Charles R. Trumbo ............ Bartow High School 
Bartow, Florida 


recreation ‘for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, anc 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further responsibility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 


Send for our free 40-page catalog 
which describes over 450 plays, 
giving a plot summary, setting and 
number of characters for each. 


: PE NEE actos <6 0 a xhedawesn Catawba College of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unles: 
$5 a year (8 issues, October Salisbury, N. C. self-addressed envelopes and sufficient postage art 
a ee Ce ere New York City included. 





through May); Two years, $9 
PLAYS, Ine. 


Department Editors 
oe hore ae Northeastern State College 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





Earl W. Blank 








One year subscription—Foreign ............. $3.00 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma One year subscription—U.S.A. ............. 2.50 
8 Arlineton St. Boston 16. Mass. Willard Friederich ............... Marietta College Oe ne, Ee eee Lee ee 2.73 
- ‘ Marietta, Ohio NO ald hdd aae eee sans gn REI i. 
Frieda E. Reed ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School Back issues, per COpy ............-...-05. 
—_——$ —— Upper Darby, Pennsylvania RATES TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
| Ceempaee &.. SONOS... nec cas Port Jefferson High School NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


PLAYS INC. 


Port Jefferson, N. Y. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Troupe Sponsors ...... Ait heh oe} ieee 8 Cee Gratis 
Thespian Student Subscription: One yon subscriptior 


Advisory Editors included in life membership of $ 




















i Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: 1.50 
Please enter subscription (s) Jean E. Donahey ....... Sresheor Sr. ae Shoes = te vee 4 Ronewes Pang . TS ol, 
Blandford Jennings .......... Clayton High School 
for year (s) Clayton, Missouri , ty th te ees Sani felch times 
, : uring the school year a arlowe St., Cincinnat 
(1 year, $5; 2 years, $9) eee Fairmont State College 24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, Colleg 
Fairmont, West Virginia a . bee 
[] Check enclosed [] Send bill — ae : Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication 


Name 





Address............... 
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Ss SiGe das Bhi Helena High School 
Helena, Montana 

adh ack & Mall South Kitsap High School 
Port Orchard, Washington 

Maizie G. Weil ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


Doris Lillehei 







Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April | 
and May 1. Doris M. Marshall, National Directo 
Maizie G. Weil, Assistant National Director; Leon 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Blandford Jenning: 
Senior Councilor; Doris Lillehei, Senior Councilor. 


Entire contents copyright, 1959, by the Naetione 
Thespian Society, 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 24 
Ohio. Entered as second class matter, September 15 
1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, Ohio, und 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. Tit 
registered United States Patent Office. 
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>| mrs EASIER wih SCULPT-0-FAB” to mane... 


| @ SPECTACULARS @ HEROIC FIGURES @ OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 
;|@ ARMOR @ SCENERY@ PROPS @ MASKS @ TREES @ ROCKS 


‘**SCULPT-O-FAB’’, THE FANTASTIC PLASTIC OUTMODES PAPIER 
MACHE, BUCKRAM AND ENDLESS WIRING. 
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r Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is un- 

) breakable and weatherproof too. Now packed in easy to handle single or double 

) width 25 and 50 YARD ROLLS. 
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l 

’ DIP IT! SHAPE IT! CAST IT! DRAPE IT! 

» 

IT'S EASY .... HERE'S HOW! 
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iting. 

a Step 1 Completely cover ob- Step 2 From roll of medium Step 3 When object is com- Step 4 Here is SCULPT-O- 

a ject with patches of tinfoil. weight SCULPT-O-FAB pletely covered with FAB head, removed from 
A dab of SCULPT-O-FAB tear small swatches, dip into SCULPT-O-FAB and _thor- the model which was origi- 
separator -holds tinfoil in our Activator, then immedi- oughly dry slit the nally covered with tinfoil. 
place. (tinfoil acts as a ately apply over tinfoil. SCULPT-O-FAB with razor Finish by taping slit with 
separator). (Only one layer is neces- and remove the SCULPT thin strips of SCULPT-O- 

sary). O-FAB SHELL. FAB. 


¢ SCULPT-O-FAB Cuts Production Time and Cost 
e It’s Lightweight Beyond Belief 
e It’s Unbreakable and Weatherproof, Too 


WRITE FOR DETAILED LITERATURE AND PRICE LIST 


ne 156 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 11._.N._Y 
airers inc. ..... 
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DANIEL BLUM’S 


Theatre World 


Vol. 15 1958-1959 Just published! Over 500 dramatic photos 

of scenes and players of the current Broadway and off-Broadway 
season. Complete cast lists, directors, producers, writers and 
dates, biographies, obituaries—completely indexed. 


$6.00 CHILTON PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 





YOU ARE INVITED TO JOIN... 


with over 3,800 other theatre teachers, directors, and students actively working in educational, 
community, and children’s theatres .. . 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Membership in AETA will bring you: 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, issued in March, May, October, December 
Secondary School Theatre Newsletter 
AETA Projects Progress Newsletter 
Annual Directory of Members 


and Opportunity to Participate in: 


Over 24 active special interest Projects 
Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1959, Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Theatre Conference, a Division of AETA 
Contact Placement Service 








Please Enroll Me as: 


{( ) Special Term Member (16 months, September, 1959 through December, 1960) to receive six issues of 
EE aT I aA EE NM aA CI EE a $6.50 


( ) Regular Term Member (January, 1960 through December, 1960) 


AIRES EARS 7 Eps OE ALL ST ET EE 


I tithe ctactnine sncchelcieese eran 7 iblecedentiiie ——06Ul ee 


Mail to JOHN A. WALKER, Executive Secretary-Treasurer AETA, Department of Speech, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
or write for further information on AETA services and special Student Group Membership Plan. 
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We Predicted 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY, the comedy about life in a summer camp for 


boys and girls — that delighted Broadway audiences for one solid year* — would prove 
a sensation with high school groups from Maine to Hawaii. 


‘ New Read This 


‘‘The audience not only found it a great laugh, but also a show with an arresting message to parents, 
teachers, and boys and girls. It is better than a trip to the psychologist . . . The lighting effects were 
beautiful, especially the night scenes and the camp fire . . . It was one of the most interesting and chal- 
lenging plays | have ever done. The athletic depar’ ment thought the play was excellent. Our guidance 
department, of course, thought it was so true, and the audience had fun but food for thought. It is 
wholesome, boyish and just A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY.” 


—Eleanor A. Rush, Dramatics Director, 
Merchantville High School, Merchantville, N. J. 


“‘A natural for High School pupils. It will eventually be played by every High School group in the land, 
for the play has the wholesome, hilarious situations which are loved by every theatre audience in America.” | 


—E,. E. Curtis, Professor, 
Kent State University 


“| have never produced a play with greater appeal for both young and old or where the rehearsals were 
so thoroughly enjoyed by the cast. We gave two evening performances to two full houses. Everyone 
loved it.” 
—E. Probstfield, Drama Director, 
Central High School, Crookston, Minn. 


“The characters were so well drawn and the theme so true to life that it was a ‘natural’ for our cast. 
We appreciate being able to find a play so well adapted to the teen age and yet sufficiently adult to 
satisfy the public taste without offending the community ideals and moral standards. We wish more 
plays that satisfy these requirements were to be had.” 

me, —Marjorie V. Kemple, 

Township High School, Fairbury, Ill. 


“Il consider A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to be one of the cleverest and most hilarious comedies ever 
presented here. Our various audiences, young and old, just loved it. This is the type of comedy that 
amateur groups are looking for, and are so difficult to secure. | recommend it very highly.” 


—George H. Kahn, Supervisor, 
Newark Play Center, Newark, N. J. 


“We engaged A YOUNG MAN’‘S FANCY for eight perform- 


ances and ran it two extras, making ten in all. The play is “In my 16 years in the professional theatre and 8 years 
excellent entertainment and was well worth producing .. . directing for Little Theatres | have not played in or directed 
There is a moral to the play about “mother love’ which hit a faster-paced vehicle. We whole heartedly recommend this 
rather close.” play to any group.” 
—UlImont Healy, Director, —Martha Newton. Director, 
Duluth Playhouse, Duluth, Minn. Lansing Civic Guild, Lansing, Mich. 


“Our Cranbrook School, which in the last 20 years has produced 101 plays and among them many Broadway 
hits, also presented A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. We found A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to rank as high in 
entertainment and dramatic effectiveness as any play we’ve done. A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY is a must 
for every worthwhile dramatic group — for excitement, for insight, for superb theatre.” 


—Carl G. Wonnberger, President, 
| Michigan Council of Teachers of English 
“A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY is the first play |! have ever produced where the audience applauded before 
the curtain for various scenes out of sheer excitement to have the action progress.” 

—Hilda S. Leech, M.A., Director of Dramatics, 

Indianolo “High School, Columbus, Ohio 

10 boys and 11 girls — others may be added. 1 simple interior. Books, $1.00. Fee, $25. 
*“A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY by Harry Thurschwell and Alfred Golden is a first-rate laugh getter. Each 
time | see it, | laugh LONGER AND LOUDER. Good keen fun for the entire family.” 

—Robert Garland, New York Journal-American 


14 EAST 38TH ST. 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. | ‘200%"<% 
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““FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY” 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 


“Amazed at the performance” 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


“YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL’’ 


University of Minnesota 
















The *‘Critics’’ Acclaim Outstanding 
DAVIS CONSOLETTE portable dimmers 


especially designed for educational theater 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, handle traveling 
shows, and light presentations away from the stage. They are convenient to trans- 
port, easy for students to operate and inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette 
portable controls 12,000 watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 
12 auxiliary switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 


any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control sliders 
5D A VW é a and numbered positions make it easy to follow your light- 
ing layout. Consolette Portables may be used in banks 
Di RA PAE MS of any number. Mail the coupon today for full informa- 


tion. 









ARIEL DAVIS 

Manufacturing Co. 

Makers of 

DEW DIMMERS TU SVALT ATT ee Te ee ee ee ee ee ee Te ee ee 

Arielite | Taiiiits Fixtures Din 6 60 6 6a 6 6 dn 24 bie Oe Wks he 0 ho a ‘ 
! tate Street [RRR ae a 


"i is Utah In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Albert 





Please send me complete information [7 


Gentlemen 
Have your local representative call [J 































ELBA Day Sparks, Oregon State Director 

of NTS and Sponsor of Troupe 124 
Jefferson High ve Portland, Oregon, 
the first contributor of our Thespians of the 
Month for this current school year. Her subjec 
is Janet Lee Parker, a member of NTS by he 
initiation into Troupe 124. Janet is indeed 
worthy of this national recognition. May this 
article prove inspirational to all our Sponson | 
to submit their Thespians of the Month! 


























































Joun Wray Young, President of The Ameri- 
can Educational Theater Association and 
Director of The Shreveport, Louisiana, Littl 
Theater, presents the case of AETA concerning 
the national high school theater, and especially 
the anticipated recognition by that organization 
as a Division of the High School Theater, which 
at the present time is rated a Project. We ap 
preciate Mr. Young’s kind remarks abou 
National Thespians. 





Josern Totaro, member of Troupe 1000, 
Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, is 
this month: our student author for Children’ 
Theater. This department is edited by Fried: 
Reed, Sponsor of Troupe 1000. 

About Joe, Miss Reed says, “Joe is our ‘oldest 
member, in terms of experience. He became! 
an honorary apprentice on the basis of his 
excellent work oo eighth grade, and as 4 
junior last year rounded out four years of fine 
work. At Elizabeth, Pa., at the Western Penn- 
sylvania Thespian Convention, in 1958, Joe 
was cited” best male actor, and at the high 
school institute, sponsored by Indiana Uni4- 
versity, summer of 1959, he was cited ‘bes 
actor. ” 





Jot E. Rubin, author of the forthcom | 
series of eight articles, Modern Theat: 
Lighting, is Consultant in Theater Pla: 
Production and Lighting and Director, T] 
Lighting Division, Kliegl Bros. Lighting, . 
York City. Mr. Ruben earlier authored ow 
first series on lighting entitled Stage Li ~ 
for High School Theaters, which was ubli h 
in Dramatics, Volume XXII (1950-51). 


panor. B. M. Hobgood, author of this sea- 
son’s series of eight articles, Introduction 
to Entertainment, is Chairman of the Dram 
and Speech Department at Catawba College; 
Salisbuty, N.C. The course, “ Introduction t 
Entertainment,” was originated there by him 
in 1951. 

Professor Hobgood is chairman of the AETA 
College Curriculum Project, Editor of the forth: 
coming Directory of American College Theater} 
past Executive Secretary of the Southeastem 
Theater Conference, and founding editor o 
SOUTHERN THEATER News. He has accepted 
nomination to become Administrative Vic 
President of the American Educational Theater 
Association in January, 1960. 


HARLES R. Trumbo and Pollyann (Mrs 

Trumbo) introduce another new series 0 
eight articles about nationally recognized, suc 
cessful Community Theaters. These article 
are the answer to the interest in theate 
throughout the country in our cities. Here ar 
the opportunities for continuing theater exper 
ences after graduation. 


Ou department editors are all with 
again for this coming school year: Friec 
Reed, Children’s Theater; Dr. Earl Blank, Pla 
of the Month; Prof. Willard Friederich, Bri¢ 
Views; and Charles L. Jones, Best of Broadway 
All are recognized authorities in their respe¢ 
tive fields. 
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OPERATION ICE CUBE 

















ctor! — a warm-hearted 3 act comedy with a real cool title — by Bettye Knapp — cast of 
7 8 men, 7 women, 2 bit parts. Interior setting — Royalty $10.00. Books 75 cents. 
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ee 

this Here’s your answer to something brand new and really funny situations. Prof. Southgate and his colleague discover 
nSOTs different. ‘Prof. Southgate, a scientist, feels his family is Mr. C. C. a beautiful hunk of man who has been preserved 

being spoiled by too much civilization. He takes them to in ice for 7000 years. Andy inadvertently proposes to Kula 
the frozen north while he pursues his scientific work and ‘ 

neri- tries to adjust them to primitive living. Mrs. Southgate is an Eskimo girl. Karen falls in love with Mr. C. C. Now 
| ee miserable and so are teen age children Karen and Andy. it's the Professor who thinks they've had enough, but no 
ming They try various tricks to convince Father they should re- one else is ready to leave. 
cially turn home. 
— To top off their misery the professor invites an Eskimo You'll find plenty of action here with rapid, smooth flow- 
AL family to share their igloo and this leads to some extremely ing dialogue throughout. It’s a must for your next comedy. 
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lish THE MOST HAPPY FELLOW, NEW GIRL IN TOWN 
tio and TOM SAWYER 
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ollege are now available in addition to our parade of outstanding Broadway successes for semi-professional 
on 8 and amateur: 
y him ’ 
AETA THE BOY FRIEND BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA CALL ME MADAM 
fo DAMN YANKEES DIE FLEDERMAUS GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
asted THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS GUYS AND DOLLS HAPPY HUNTING 
i KISMET THE PAJAMA GAME WHERE’S CHARLEY? 

Vice 
oa WISH YOU WERE HERE 

(Mrs . . . also soon to be released: 

ies of 

WEST SIDE STORY 

















For information and terms, contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE, INCORPORATED 


119 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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WHAT IS QUALITY TEACHING? 
(Echoes from NEA Convention) 


UALITY teaching is not going to the 
O drawer for last year’s devices and doing 

again what (the teacher) did last year. 
It is teaching which promotes interaction be- 
tween teacher and learner. (Laura Zirbes, 
formerly with Ohio State University ) 


Quality teaching finds and recognizes a Van 
Cliburn at an early age; or discovers a spark 
in the boy who might become a delinquent. 
It makes learning an exciting adventure. (Lyle 
W. Ashby, NEA Deputy Exec. Secretary ) 

Quality teaching helps pupils to become; 
it helps pupils to grow; to create; to reach 
their potentials. But the quality teacher does 
not simply sit back and wait for the inner po- 
tentials of the child to come out. The quality 
teacher is in there pitching, doing something, 
doing a lot, to help the child unfold his capaci- 
ties. (Gerthon Morgan, University of Maryland) 


Quality teaching communicates a feeling of 
“care” for the child. It generates a quiet atti- 
tude of belief and faith in each child. It helps 
dispel the child’s anxieties. Quality teaching 
is based on the teacher's willingness to give 
of himself in working with children. (William 
Hollister, National Institutes of Health) 


Quality teaching is possible only when there 
is an effective program of in-service education. 
Quality teaching requires constant clarification 
of teaching goals, teaching procedures, and 
evaluation of teaching successes and failures. 
(Robert Gilchrist, Superintendent, University 
City, Mo.) 
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IMPORTANCE OF SPEECH RECOGNIZED 


HORTLY after the state finals there ap- 

peared in the Dayton DatLy News an article 
regarding the students from the Dayton area 
who had spoken in the state finals. Along with 
the results of the students of that area were a 
couple of paragraphs which could be said about 
any student in Ohio regardless of area. I 
thought it would be nice to pass along these 
two paragraphs. 

“The spoken word—in conversation, over 
radio and television, at informal meetings, be- 
fore an audience — has a special magic. It is 
gratifying that the important arts of good 
speaking and good speech writing are being 
so well developed here. 

These arts, properly applied by our young 
orators, can do much in the years ahead to 
dispel the ignorance, confusion and misunder- 
standings that plague the world.” 


FINAL CURTAIN CALL 


Hage Mueller, Sponsor, Troupe 1385, 
West Lafayette, Indiana, High School, 
retired at the close of school last spring after 
30 years of teaching. Mrs. Mueller chartered 
and sponsored Troupe 1385 since 1954. 

E. J. Lueckenbach, Sponsor, Troupe 1150, 
Greenville, Mississippi, High School, also re- 
tired last spring at the age of 70. He too 
a and sponsored Troupe 1150 since 

We shall miss these two loyal sponsors, who 
have served their school, their community, and 
The National Thespian Society so loyally and 
faithfully for many years. 


OUR ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 


O Niki Flacks, President and Best Thespian 

of Troupe 1771, Pine Crest Preparatory 
School, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, for being a 
real trouper. Assigned the leading role in Gigi, 
produced by the Hollywood, Florida, Little 
Theater, she opened in the play even after 
having been told an hour before curtain time 
that her older sister had just died after an 





RODGERS & HAMMERSITEIN’s 


x South Pacific 
xt Che King and J 
xt Me and Juliet 
xt Pipe Dream 
x Oklahoma! 
Carousel 


xb Allegro 


, 






Now Available 
for Amateur 


Performances 


Rodgers & Hammerstein Musical Plays 
Il East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


IN MEMORIAM 
RONALD SCHULTZ 
SPONSOR, TROUPE 456 


REAVIS HIGH SCHOOL 
OAK LAWN, ILLINOIS 





. onpecaees accident in Alabama the previous 
ay. 
To Troupe 86, Silsbee, Texas, High School 
Mrs. Don Hough, Sponsor, for the presentation 
of a check for $200. for the Classroom Teachers 
Scholarship Fund. The money was obtained 
from the performance of Beauty and the Beast, 
The scholarship is presented to a graduating 
senior who plans to become a teacher. The 
presentation was made by Jerry McMicken, 
president. 

To Troupe 1024, West Scranton, Pa., High 
School, Marie Lesnick, Sponsor, for the excel- 
lent publicity of the play, Pride and Prejudice, 
in the pictorial section of THE SCRANTONIAN 
on March 29, 1959. There were six photo. 
graphs of the play in a full page spread. 


CALLING ALL AUTHORS 


. Children’s Theater of Winnipeg is 
sponsoring a Play-Writing Competition 


with the object of securing suitable full-length 


plays of a high standard for its regular season 
of Children’s Theater Productions. 
No Entry Fee 
Two Awards — lst. $100.00; 2nd. $50.00 
Closing Date is January 15, 1960. 

Copies of rules and regulations may be ob- 
tained by writing to Eric W. Thrift, 1100 
Electric Railway Chambers, Winnipeg 2, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS 


O Marie McNett, author of Cradle @f 
Glory, for two additional productions d 
her play by Thespian Troupe 523, Hastings, 


Minn., High School and by the summer theater! 


of the Pioneer Playhouse, Danville, Kentucky, 


Address all inquiries to: 
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THE GIRLS 






| 9 Men 
Books, $1.00 


3 Women 
Royalty, 


Where Available 


$50 - $25 
interior 





Photo: Friedman Abeles 


Produced on Broadway starring Peggy Wood and Imogene Coca. A 
comedy for Republicans, Democrats, Independents — in fact, for 
any voter who wants to laugh. When a not-now fashionable hotel in 
New York is being demolished, a pair of hermit ladies are discovered 
in one of the back suites. They have been there ever since that black 
night in November 1932, when Herbert Hoover lost the election. 
Deliberately cutting themselves off from the outside world, they have 
vowed to remain secluded until That Man is out of the White House 
and a Republican is elected. Led by a professor of journalism from 
a small Mid-Western college who is under the impression he is work- 
ing for the New York Times, the press descends upon the two ladies. 
Close on the heels of the press are the National Chairmen of the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party. As members of one of 
the country’s oldest and richest families, the two ladies defy both 
politicians and are faced with eviction and disgrace. They retain 
their independence and privacy, however, when unheard of wealth 
pours down upon them, and they move in the glittering, be-jeweled 
triumph of the past, to a new hermitage in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


“Uniformly bright.”— N.Y. Times. ‘Funny and loony.”— N.Y. Daily 
News. A wonderful comedy for all groups. 
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By HOWARD TEICHMANN A Comedy in Three Acts 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 












ALABAMA 
Florence Pass 
Birmingham, 
Ensley H.-S. 


FLORIDA 
(Central) 
Paul M. Fague 
Orlando 
Boone H:S. 








ARIZONA 


Lioyd E. Roberts 
Tucson Sr. H.S. 


ARKANSAS 


Marie T. Pierce 
Marked Tree H.S. 


Ewe 


GEORGIA 
Mrs. John Seanor 
Fitzgerald H.S. 


FLORIDA 
(North) 
Ardath E. Pierce 
Jacksonville Beach, 
Fletcher H.S. 






CALIFORNIA 
(North) 
Delos O'Brian 
Redding, Shasta 
Union H.S. 





ILLINOIS 
(Northeast) 
Robert J. Phillips 
Lansing, Thornton 
Fractional Twp. 
South Branch HS. 





CALIFORNIA 
(South) 
L. Curtis Sheffield 
San Pedro Sr. H.S. 





ILLINOIS 
(Southeast) 
Mary Miller 

Danville H.S. 








COLORADO 


Homer L. Paris 
Colorado Springs, H.S. 





ILLINOIS 
(Southwest) 
Richard Claridge 
Wood River, East 
Alton-Wood River H.S. 





FLORIDA 
(South) 


Mrs. Lou D. McLean 


Miami, Southwest 





INDIANA . 
Juanita Shearer . 
Brazil fi 

w 
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NATIONAL THESPIAN REGIONAL DIRECTORS 1959-1960} 


lf you have not yet met YOUR Regional Director, do so at the next Regional n 
Conference to be held in your state. 8 








IOWA 


Dorothy Nickols 
Ottumwa H.:S. 











Not Pictured 
DELAWARE 
Mabel W. Henry 
Wilmington H.S. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Florence Bruhn 
Watertown Sr. H.S. 
TEXAS 


(Southern) 
Ruth Denney 
Houston, 

- Lamar Sr. H.S. 

‘ NEW YORK 
(Eastern) 
Charles L. Jones 
Port Jefferson H.S. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
‘Mrs. Max Lauder 
Wahpeton H. S. 











NEW YORK 
(Western) 
Bob Timerson 
Trumansburg H.S. 





TEXAS 
(Northern) 
Wilhelmina G. Hedde 
Detlas, Adamson H.S. 
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Canton, Lehman H:S. 


KANSAS 


MARYLAND 
Margaret Brennan Helen S. Smith 
Dodge City Sr. H.S. Cumberland, 

Ft. Hill HS. 


MISSISSIPPI 


NEBRASKA 
Emma Lou Patton Margaret A. Nielsen 
Jackson, Omaha, North H.S. 
Murrah H:S. fj itt. * ty 4 


OHIO 
Florence E. Hill 


OKLAHOMA 


Maybelle Conger 
Oklahoma City 
Central H.S. 


UTAH 


Max C. Golightly 
Provo, Brigham 
Young Univ. H.S. 


VIRGINIA 


Genevieve Dickinson 
ee 















MASSACHUSETTS 


Nancy Fay Fox 
Marblehead H.S. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PROVINCE 


Barbara Wellington 
Fall River, Durfee H.S. 


OREGON 


Melba Day Sparks 
Portland, 
Jefferson H.S. 





— 


WASHINGTON 


Lillian Grace Brown 
Wenatchee H.S. 





MICHIGAN 
(Western) 
Margaret L. Meyn 
Benton Harbor H:S. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Marie D. Forsberg 
Laconia H.S. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
(Eastern) 


Margaretta Hallock 
York, — Sr. 
H.S. 





W. VIRGINIA 


Harry T. Leeper 
Fairmont, East H.S. 





MICHIGAN 
(Eastern) 
Leitha V. Perkins 
Midland Sr. H.S. 





NEW JERSEY 


Ruth E. French 
Atlantic City H.S. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
(Western) 
Jean E. Donahey 
Brownsville, John A. 
Brashear Sr. H.S. 





WISCONSIN 


Constance C. Case 
West ~~ Central 











MINNESOTA 


Elizabeth Gijervik 
Ely, Memorial H.S. 


NEW MEXICO 
Anne Shannon 
Albuquerque, 
Highland H.S. 





TENNESSEE 


Freda Kenner 
Memphis, Messick 
H.S. 


WYOMING 
John F. Welsh 


Casper, 
Natrona Co. H.S. 
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SITROUPE 2000: 
ANOTHER MILESTONE PASSED 





By LEON C. MILLER 


HEN Charter 1990 was granted to White Hall, Illinois, High 

School on May 21, we here at National Headquarters felt that 
we were within passing distance of that goal-reaching milestone, Charter 
2000, by the close of our fiscal year on June 30. However, we were 
also aware that we might not reach this goal before the end of our 
fiscal year — which would then mean that granting of Charter 2000 
would not be possible until after January 1, 1960. Thus each mail was 
opened with anticipation — and in some cases with despair. Charter 
1991, 1992, 1993 —then a dearth of new applications for the next 
several days. Would the closing of the school terms of so many schools 
place our goal beyond our ever increasing steps? 

On June 4 Charter 1999 was on its way to a school in Wisconsin, 
and on June 5 a special delivery letter arrived from Monterey, California, 
Union High School with an application for Charter and a request to 
mail all material for the installation on June 10. Charter 2000 was 
granted — a goal set nine vears ago by June, 1960! 








When I assumed this office of executive secretary and treasurer in 
1950, I set up a ten year plan: Troupe 2000 by 1960, an average 


Pmonthly circulation of Dramatics of 32,000, a new office building for 
} National Headquarters, and a reserve fund in access of $75,000. 


Thus after nine years — not ten—all these goals were passed. Our 
national membership is now 2005; our anticipated average monthly 
circulation of Dramatics for the coming school year, 33,000; a new 
office building at 1610 Marlowe, Cincinnati, Ohio; and a reserve fund 
in excess of $80,000. We passed all milestones on our climb to new 
heights. By 1966 Charter 3000 should be granted to some school some- 


fwhere in the United States! 
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Mr. Miller cutting the congratulatory cake. From 
left to right: Ted Malate, Past President of the 
M.U.H.S. Drama Club, who presided over the cere- 
mony, Mary Scarcella, Benita Helmlinger, Sue 
Brandly, Peter Sandholdt, and Curtis Cureton, 
Troupe Sponsor, 
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Mr. Carl MacDonald, Principal of Monterey Union 
High School, accepts Charter 2000 from Leon C. 
Miller, Executive Secretary of The National Thes- 


pian Society. In the background are a number of 
the student charter members. 


I, then sponsor of Troupe 520, at the William Penn Sr. High School, 
York, Pennsylvania, and Jean Donahey, Sponsor of Troupe 187, Brashear 
Jt. Sr. High School, Brownsville, wel Sewn presented Charter 1000 
to Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, Senior High School in the fall of 1950. 
As your secretary-treasurer I was determined to present Charter 2000 
in person to Monterey Union High School. But time was short — 
June 5 to June 10 — but I made it thanks to the American Airlines. 

I left Cincinnati on June 9 at 11:30 A.M. and arrived at Monterey 
at 8:30 P.M., to be greeted at the airport by Curtis Cureton, Sponsor 
of Troupe 2000, and about six of his prospective student charter mem- 
bers. I was tremendously impressed with the interest and enthusiasm 
of the group. 

And now the installation and initiation. I had the pleasure of 
presenting the official Charter to Carl MacDonald, principal, and of 
participating in the initiation. Eldon Covell, superintendent of Monterey 
schools, was another of the distinguished guests present for this occasion. 
Karen Beswick and Sue Brandley presented a superb scene from Max- 
well Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, and Allene Venegas did a moving 
dramatic interpretation of Rod Serling’s Requiem for a Heavyweight. 
This memcrable ceremony closed with a brief social hour at which time 
I was honored by cutting the first piece from the two congratulatory 
cakes. Like Upper Darby's charter presentation, my participation in 
presenting Charter 2000 will remain a cherished memory as long as I live. 

The student Charter members of Troupe 2000 are as follows: Peter 
Sandholdt, Mary Scarcella, Rita Genetti, Barbara Samora, Brenda Bill- 
ings, Sharon Winchester, Eddie Burns, Karen Beswick, Mariel Stratton, 
Allene Venegas, Kathy Brown, Cherie Baker, Benita Helmlinger, Susan 
Brandly, and Ted Malate, past president of the drama club, who pre- 
sided over the ceremony. Prospective Thespians also participated in 
the installation. 

Mr. Cureton received over 50 congratulatory telegrams, special de- 
livery and air mail letters from our National Council, Board of Trustees, 
Regional Directors, and sponsors. According to Mr. Cureton, “They will 
be retained as a permanent memento of our place in the society's history.” 

Quoting further from Mr. Cureton’s letter of August 3, “Troupe 2000 
plans now to serve as a nucleus for an expanded speech arts and drama 
program. Plans for 1959-60 include production of two full-length shows 
(The Diary of Anne Frank and possibly a musical — Sing Out Sweet 
Land or Carousel) as well as an indefinite number of one-acts; sponsor- 
ship of two speech arts tournaments (in Coast Forensic League and 
Coast Counties Forensic League of California) and one drama festival, 
plus community speaker bureau work, radio production, speech contest 
and debate activities. Our program is dedicated to both an expansion 
of our program and a continuation of that high-quality work which has 
been our standard in the past. Thespian affiliation will help us to 
maintain this standard, and should motivate the dramatic and speech 
arts student in his performance of even finer work. 

“We are grateful for this opportunity of serving a national society 
dedicated to the offering of a more vigorous dramatic program for the 
secondary school student. My bet is three thousand by 1966!” 

Troupe 2000 is further formulating plans to attend our National 
Conference at Indiana University the week of June 20, 1960. 

Flying quietly and smoothly through the night in one of the Ameri- 
can Airlines new jet planes, I reviewed my activities of the day in 
beautiful Monterey. I could come to only one conclusion: Charter 2000 
is in good hands and at the right school. 
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1959 OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATER ASSOCIATION 


From left: John A. Walker, Executive-Secretary, Michigan State University; Norman 
Philbrick, Second Vice-President, Stanford University; John Wray Young, President, The 


Shreveport Little Theater; Samuel Selden, 


First Vice-President, U.C.L.A.; Melvin R. 


White, Managing Editor of the Educational Theater Journal, Brooklyn College; Delmar 
E. Solem, Executive Vice-President, University of Miami 


AETA and the HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA STUDENT 


By JOHN WRAY YOUNG 


T IS pleasant to report that in 1959 drama activities 

in the American high schools have reached a new 

plateau of dignity and importance. This is cause 
for gratification, not only to the high school student, 
but also to the American theater as a whole. 


That so much fine work has been done in the 
untenable facilities of the average high school audi- 
torium stands as tribute to the talent and perseverance 
of the high school director. The many fine productions 
which have been given for such improper motives as 
raising money to support unrelated activities indicate 
the serious handicaps which the whole endeavor faces. 


There has been one great force working success- 
fully in the proper channels and that of course is 
The National Thespian Society. In the schools with 
Thespian Charters we find dramatic programs re- 
garded with dignity and participation ringed with 
sound enthusiasm. The news that there are now 
more than two thousand Charters has, to my mind, 
more to do with the present healthy state of high 
school theater than any other single factor. 


Recognition by the American Educational Theater 
Association of this important fact was given important 
recognition during the Chicago convention of last 
December when Leon C. Miller, the able Editor of 
Dramatics, received for the Thespian society the 
five-hundred dollar Eaves Award. As was said at the 
Awards Banquet at the Blackstone Hotel, the recogni- 
tion was for the greatest contribution to high school 
drama during 1958. 


I think we all agree that Thespians needs strong 
allies in its continuing work to push high school drama 
to new and wider fronts of achievement. AETA has 
long been one of these. Some of the finest talents and 
most able leaders of the Association have been teachers 
of theater in the secondary schools. They have long 
known the essential quality of their objectives and, 
of late, have begun to impress upon their colleagues 
the urgency of their endeavors. 


Thus it may well be that one of the most important 
events of the Association’s Washington convention, 


December 28-30, will be the realization of the Sec- 
ondary School Division. Much hard work and careful 
thought have gone into this major effort through the 
years and the time of success nears. 

Division status for high schools in the Association 
would bring almost countless benefits. Everyone 
familiar with the Children’s Theater Conference, a 
division of AETA, knows how that important field 
has developed and matured. The benefits of the strong 
national structure of the Association, now the largest 
theater organization in the United States, have been 
of inestimable value to the entire children’s theater 
movement. 

Such, many of us believe, will be the fortunate 
result of the potential new Division of High School 
Theater. Once organization is complete, then facili- 
ties will be available for undertaking a broad educa- 
tional program aimed at high school administrations. 
It is almost certain that when understanding comes 
to those who control policies and funds; when they 
see the great educational potential of high school 
theater, then will they move to improve and facilitate 
the tools and conditions necessary to the work. 

Many other important steps can be taken. One, a 
work which has been under way for some time, is the 
High School Play list. A committee has worked long 
to make available a Play List which will be a sound 
guide in programming for high school theater. 

So much has been done under the Secondary 
School Project that it is hard to imagine the gains 
which will come with full Division standing. How- 
ever, before and after that happens it is important 
that the high school student interested in theater 
understand that the Association is a strong and willing 
friend and that membership during high school years 
in AETA has many benefits. 

Is it too much to suggest that the more than 
twenty-five thousand high schools which now produce 
plays are, in a sense, the broad foundation of the 
American theater. As that foundation increases in 
strength so will the structure which rises above im- 
prove in quality. 
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THESPIAN of the MONTH 
JANET LEE PARKER 


By MELBA DAY SPARKS 


€¢ ACT well your part, for there all honor lies” was 

taken very seriously by Janet Lee Parker 

as she began her climb up the long difficult 
ladder toward professional theater. As a freshman at 
Jefferson High School in Portland, Oregon, Janet tried 
out with a number from Lullabye of Broadway and 
became an active member of The Talent Troupe. She 
performed gp and dance numbers, gave readings, 
took part in skits —always giving the very best in 
preparation and presentation. She became a familiar 
figure on assembly programs, at P.T.A. and Dads Club 
meetings and for community and school clubs. She 
enrolled in all the classes of dramatics, stagecraft, 
and speech which were offered. She became a con- 
sistent winner in the city speech meets. School tele- 
vision programs featured her at regular intervals. 
Slowly, but steadily, she prepared herself for more 
important roles, but always she kept in mind how the 
seemingly small parts, the backstage jobs, the theater 
office work, were essential not only to the finished 
production but also to her own personal development. 
No task was too unimportant or required too much 
work. Each thing must be as thoroughly and well 
done as Janet was able to do it. Never was she satis- 
fied with what she had done. She learned to evaluate 
her own and the work of others. Yet, she was patient 
with all, complimentary when a job was well done, 
willing to help anyone. 

Janet played in I’m a Family Crisis, Alice in Won- 
derland and Taming of the Shrew. The role of Anti- 
gone took on a deep and significant meaning to her as 
well as endearing Greek drama to her high school- 
mates. She sadlenenl the lead role in Mooncalf 
Mugford at the city’s One-Act Play Festival. She 
became student assistant director in the Children’s 
Theater production of Bluebird. A performance which 
will long be remembered was Janet's portrayal of the 
lead in her senior class play, Teach Me How To Cry. 
Her classmates selected her as Best Actress of the 
graduating class. 

During this time Janet was Student Chairman of 
the school’s Assembly Committee, Drama Department 
Secretary, and as Chairman of The Theater Board 
became student assistant to the director of the drama 
department at Jefferson High School. While she was 
earning stars and honor bars as a Thespian of Troupe 
124, she held several offices including the presidency. 

At the first annual drama banquet she attended 
she received a certificate of merit which read: “for 
her sensitive and dependable approach to all dramatic 
activities, with special commendation for her work in 
The Talent Troupe, Theater Board, Ballet Troupe, 
and The National Thespians.” At the subsequent 
drama banquets she continued to receive certificates 
culminating in her selection as the recipient for the 
coveted Drama Cup her junior year. This cup is 
awarded to the one contributing the most to the field 
of drama. During her last year she received the cup 
for Best Actress. 

Upon graduation she was awarded the school's 
Nina L. Greathouse Dramatics Cup and her certificate 
read: “for four years of intensive participation in the 
theater arts marked by outstanding development of 
technique as noted in the delicate and sensitive in- 
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Thespian Janet Lee Parker 


terpretation of Melinda in Teach Me How To Cry.” 
She also was presented with the Stagecraft Cup for 
leadership and service in the production of assemblies, 
plays, drama conference program, and in all theater 
activities. 

It may be of particular interest to other Thespians 
to see how Janet's first year in college has paralleled 
her high school career. Upon entering the University 
of Oregon she immediately tried-out and made the 
Student Union Talent Committee. In January she 
was selected one of ten who compose the University 
of Oregon’s Theater Board. A most unusual accomp- 
lishment for a freshman was her selection to play the 
lead in Streetcar Named Desire, a major university 
production under the direction of Horace Robinson, 
Head of the School of Drama. The critics were en- 
thusiatic. In the spring she repeated her success, but 
this time in the field of comedy, by playing the lead 
in Seven Year Itch. Again the critics were compli- 
mentary: “Janet Lee Parker shines forth as The Girl 
in the University Theater's production of George 
Axelrod’s famous comedy.” This show continued in 
the summer stock season on the campus. This fall she 
opened in My Sister Eileen, which will be taken on 
a seven-week tour of the Pacific military bases, start- 
ing October 23. | 

A quotation from the University paper, THE One- 
GON EMERALD, points to yet another similarity in Janet's 
achievements: “Janet Lee Parker walked away with 
top honors at the University Theater’s annual awards 
banquet. Miss Parker, a Portland freshman nominated 
both for her dramatic and sensitive portrayal of 
Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire and her comedy 
role in The Seven Year Itch, was named the season's 
best actress.” 

Yes, Janet started with a Lullabye of Broadway 
and learned along the way that to cry was part of 
maturing, but with a desire named theater and more 
than a seven year itch to act, she is on her way to 
become an actress. Janet has learned to act well her 
part, and whatever part in life she plays, we all wish 
her success and happiness. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT 


What We Choose 
to Enjoy 


By B.M. HOBGOOD 


tion pictures can be reliably esti- 

mated as approximately 250 million 
people. For radio the number of listeners 
is even higher, while television attracts 
almost 200 million viewers, and the thea- 
ter draws nearly 100 million ticket- 
buyers. 

In our time there has come to be more 
entertainment than ever previously 
known, its most highly developed con- 
centration existing in the United States. 
It is not surprising that entertainment is 
gradually receiving more serious study 
and aware appreciation. If, as we are 
told, it is a stronger social force in our 
own nation than the church and govern- 
ment, it would seem to deserve some 
intelligent attention. 

An understanding of entertainment be- 
gins when we see that it not only in- 
cludes a tremendous variety of things — 
from hillbilly music to symphony halls, 
from canasta to international Olympic 
games, from comic strips to the finest 
literature. We must also understand 
some basic truths which hold throughout 
this bedazzled constellation of play and 
art. If a few principles can be seen as 
unifying through likeness the diversity 
of the entertainment spectrum, we should 
be enabled to look at each form of play 
or art with more accurate focus. 

Recognizing a few such principles and 
applying them to better known forms of 
entertainment gives us a real introduc- 
tion to this subject. 

A first principle we may be sure of is 
that entertainment occurs only during 
leisure time. The practical needs and 
serious responsibilities of our lives can- 
not intrude if we are to be entertained. 
In our generation the average citizen 
has shorter working hours than his for- 
bears even imagined, and the home is 
comparatively easy to run. Leisure time 
is still on the increase, and so is enter- 
tainment. 

A second general truth is that the di- 
version entertainment gives us creates 
a gratified emotional response. We are 
somehow taken out of ourselves, and are 
relieved and pleased by that alone. 
When this doesn’t happen, we don't en- 
joy ourselves greatly. We should learn 
to respect the tastes of others who enjoy 
what perhaps we don't understand, or 
can't lose ourselves in, because our own 
satisfactions can seem just as unique. 

A third realization ties in closely with 
this emotional response: that is, we 
know all entertainment is a kind of game, 
an illusion for the sake of pleasure. The 
illusion, for instance, that “classical” 


‘er the world audience for mo- 
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Reviewing entertainment they enjoyed most, the actual audience preference turned out 





to favor dramas of emotional power, like Aldyth Morris’s new play The Secret Concubine. 
Professor Hobgood directed this Blue Masque premiere last February at Catawba College, 
in which he designed the setting and Jane Bishop Hobgood did the costumes. 





music expresses something real is shared 
by many, and rejected by just as many. 
The illusion that something is actually 
won in a card game is highly enjoyable 
to many, while puzzling to others. We 
are drawn to the kinds of illusion that 
suit us best, even though the attractions 
may not be logical. 

A fourth important principle tells us 
that the choice of entertainment must 
always be freely made. Out of the 
many diversions which may be available, 
we freely choose what we want. If we 
dont freely choose it, it probably will 
not be wholly enjoyable. When a friend 
wants to see a kind of movie we don't 
like, we may go with him to demonstrate 
our friendship, but it’s a dim possibility 
we ll enjoy it. When we hear that thous- 
ands have greatly enjoyed reading a 
novel, we may dislike it intensely if we're 
somehow required to read it. “You can 
make me do it, but you can’t make me 
like it,” is a familiar reply that sums up 
this matter. 

Based on these four observations we 
can make this definition: Entertainment 
is freely chosen activity for leisure time 
which depends upon appealing illusions 
that give emotional satisfaction. 

This definition still leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. And an old show busi- 
ness maxim reminds us that the man 
who could tell infallibly what the public 
wants would become a millionaire over- 
night. 

We do know part of the answers to 
the questions having to do with what 
the public wants in entertainment. Our 
knowledge comes from analysis of audi- 
ences and audience behavior, of which 
the following case is a sample: 

A big brawny man sat watching a 


movie in a nearly empty theater. Af 


first he shifted restlessly around, bu 
after recognizing no one in the theater 
he settled down indifferently to watc 
The story was about a young fellow whi 
accidentally killed a priest, but couldn 
bring himself to go to the police. Th 
movie built in tension as the boy strug 
gled with his conscience, and finally de 
cided to give himself up. 

As the climax approached, the bi 
fellow in the audience leaned forwar 
stifly. In a few moments he was hear 
weeping, deep sobs wracking his throa 
After a final quiet scene the credit 
flashed on the screen. The lights cam 
up. The big fellow’s face was curious 
thoughtful. 

Then in the lobby he heard his na 
called, and a look of fearful surpri 
flashed into his eyes. His friend a 
proached and gruffly asked how he ha 
liked the movie. “Aw, it wasn’t for me 
the big fellow said, “let’s get out of here 

This kind of thing has been observ 
many, many times! Why didn't he say 
“It was great. It really shook me up!" 

Audience analysis shows that peo 
have a way of being dishonest ab 
things they think theyre not suppos 
to enjoy. Ninety per cent of our aud 
ences are at some time “entertainmel 
hypocrites.” They feel they are memb 
of a social group which won't admit 
certain completely normal and hu 
reactions. The group, which may 
very large or very small, seems to r 
against display of such reactions as 
and weakening the individual’s bond 
the group. The connection with a gro 
even confuses their opinions. 

In a survey made this year of colleg 
and high school] students the largest seg 
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ments said that comedy was their favor- 
ite kind of entertainment. But when 
asked which shows they had recently 
enjoyed the most, more than 80 per cent 
of them named dramas of strong emo- 
tional tension. 

It isn’t that people don’t know what 
they like. Actually they do. But if they 
think they're supposed to like something 
else, they're easy to convince! This is 
valuable information to shrewd operators 
in the entertainment industry, because 
it means people can be persuaded to 
part with good money to see something 
they only think they like. The shrewd 
operator goes along with this, even help- 
ing to convince them, and gives them 
what they think they like. He will prob- 
ably dismiss what he can't sell as “arty”; 
but we notice he will change his tune 
if what he once called “arty” becomes 
good box office. 

The entertainment hypocrite is also 
a sucker. This is what P. T. Barnum was 
talking about when he said, “There's a 
sucker born every minute.” 

True enjoyment is a fascinating process 
of psychological reaction which begins 
to show us why public taste is unpre- 
dictable. 

The most familiar avenue for enjoy- 
ment is called: Identification. By this 

we mean the spectator imagines himself 
} to be in the show he’s watching: he pro- 
jects himself into its situation. Then he 
can pretend that he would do what the 
hero does, and do it just as well! He 
lives through the situation with the hero 
in his imagination and finds it satisfying 
or the reverse. If it was satisfying, he 
enjoys the show; if it wasn't mw Aa 
hell probably say he didn't like the show. 
+ We often hear praise for actors and 

ae expressed in the phrase, “he 
ived the part.” In most cases this isn't 
what happened at all. What should be 
said is: “He played the part in such a 
} way that I lived it.” 
Identification doesn't always occur at 


eee 


movies and plays. Its most familiar il- 
lustration in America is observed at foot- 
ball or basketball games when ardent 
fans lose all their inhibitions as they 
suffer or triumph with the players. 

And who has not seen the sports star’s 
staunchest fan get disgusted when the 
star makes a big mistake? Mr. Fan 
identifies with him no longer! Then off 
the bench comes the unknown and un- 
tried substitute to save the day with a 
brilliant play, and the star is forgotten as 
Mr. Fan joins everyone else in enthusi- 
astic identification with the new hero of 
the hour. What happened? 

He switched identification. There’s 
no law that holds us to identification 
with only one person. 

There is one unwritten law about it: 
there must be something appealing 
which draws us into identification. Our 
Mr. Fan found the appeal of winning 
the game with the unknown player ir- 
resistible. Just so his girl friend may go 
home to listen to her collection of 
records, in which the singing of June 
Valli dominates because she hears her 
own feelings being expressed by the 
singers interpretations. 

So it is that stars are made. The com- 
bination of a performer with a certain 
style or role magically creates a strong 
appeal which draws mass identification. 
This is what happened for Elvis Presley 
after more than a year of developing the 
special style he uses. As for actors, John 
Wayne had been a cowboy in dozens of 
pictures before Director John Ford chose 
him for the powerful, gruff, but kindly 
hero in “Stagecoach.” 

If identification were restricted to star 
performers, show business would be a 
dull business. In any good show, every 
key player wins identification with some 
members of the audience. In a class- 
room investigation a few years ago, we 
were startled when an attractive girl ad- 
mitted her identification with a tired old 
horse! But this was the horse in the 


movie “La Strada,” who won the sym- 
pathy of nearly everyone who saw the 
picture. 

The important thing to see is that we 
don't really identify with particular per- 
formers. We identify with the qualities 
they represent for us. 

Girls and women customarily identify 
with the qualities of sophistication and 
social ease, for instance, and Cary Grant 
plays with as much of these qualities 
as anyone could ask. They also respond 
to the lonely and misunderstood person, 
which is Frank Sinatra’s best role. Boys 
and men sympathize with the de- 
termined rebel played by Ava Gardner 
and the resourceful courage shown in 
Susan Hayward’s vivid characterizations. 

A final example of identification at 
work is the tendency we have to go on 
identifying after the show is over. Al- 
though most of us do this only in our 
thoughts, some enthusiastic identifiers go 
so far as to imitate their models in dress 
and manner. 

Yet identification is not the only ave- 
nue to enjoyment. 

Another response can be called tolera- 
tion. This reaction is felt when there is 
a great deal of unreality in the enter- 
tainment. We tolerate the unreality in 
order to be entertained. Obviously this 
response must be given to broad comedy 
or to improbable turns of plot in melo- 
dramas (the hero is rescued in the nick 
of time by someone we didn’t know was 
anywhere around!), for we see that the 
situation or characters are beyond belief. 
Toleration is more of a spectators game 
than identification, for we are usually 
aware of our toleration in exotic or im- 
aginative presentations because we real- 
ize from the first that nobody pretends 
this is reality. 

A third reaction for enjoyment we may 
call admiration. We don't get as person- 
ally involved with this reaction. Instead, 
our attention is held by the. skill with 

(Continued on Page 39) 














Asked about their entertainment tastes, young people said they preferred comedies, like this Empire staging of Moliere’s Imaginary Invalid. 
Pictured is the Blue Masque production at»Catawba College, in which Professor Hoyt McCachren used Dr. George Kernodle’s version entitled 
The Happy Hypochondriac, with his own scene design and costumes by Professor Arnold Colbath. -- 
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T.. DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 





THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
TALL STORY 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 

THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 

DEAR DELINQUENT 

CLOUD SEVEN 

A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 
THE DANCERS 

THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 


| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 
GRAMERCY GHOST 


JUNIOR MISS 


IT HAPPENED THIS WAY (new) 


HER MAJESTY, MISS JONES (new) 


SCROOGE, a dramatic adaptation of Dickens’ 
“A Christmas Carol” as recorded by 
Lionel Barrymore (new) 
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FAIR EXCHANGE 


A DELIGHTFUL NEW COMEDY WITH SUSPENSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY KURTZ 
GORDON, AUTHOR OF JUMPIN’ JUPITER, MONEY MAD, HENRIETTA THE EIGHTH 
AND THAT’S MY COUSIN 


The cast calls for 8 men, 9 women and a Radio Voice 


1 Interior 


Books, $1.00. 


THE STORY: The Wilson home was a happy 
household until Agnes Franklin, a faculty member of 
Wickapoque High School, impressed by the Foreign 
Student Exchange program, borrows the idea for the 
Spring Prom. An amour of her earlier years is a 
Principal of a high school in Ohio, and together they 
agree to exchange their male Honor Students to escort 
the female Honor Students of their respective schools 
to their Proms. 


Peggy Wilson, the Honor Student of Wickapoque, 
is looking forward to meeting Ched Armstrong, the 
Ohio student who is to be her escort. The Seniors 
wonder what Ched is like, since no exchange of corre- 
spondence or photographs is permitted between the 
Honor Students. Peggy has planned a party in honor 
of the Ohio student and has invited her classmates to 
welcome him. They all anticipate the occasion, except 
Steve Haviland, Peggy’s steady boy friend, who resents 
a stranger taking his girl to the Prom. Diana Wilson, 
Peggy’s thirteen-year-old sister, and Carol Stellar, her 
bosom friend, think the exchange is ridiculous and 
look forward to the party for laughs, until a special 
bulletin via radio, heard by them alone, broadcasts 
the news that a young man has been found on the 
highway, unconscious and badly beaten. The police 
believe it is the foul play of Dino Dirkin, a hitch- 
hiking hoodlum known for repaying a driver’s kindness 
with robbery and violence. Dino is wanted for num- 
erous gas station hold-ups from Delaware to Maine. 
The only clues to the victim’s identity are a ring with 
the initial “A” and the letter “W” appliqued on his 
jacket. This starts Diana's active mind working. 
Ched’s last name starts with an “A,” and the “W” is 
probably a high school letter. 


Ched arrives at the party and makes an impression 
on the students, especially Peggy. But a slight tinge 
of arrogance seeps through Ched’s personality which 


Fee, $25.00. 


causes Peggy’s mother concern. During the party 
when a flashlight picture is taken, Ched deliberately 
turns his back on the camera, and when Diana hangs 
up his coat, a diagram on a piece of paper falls out, 
disclosing the locations of several gas stations in the 
vicinity. When the students retire to the rumpus room 
for refreshments, Diana shows the diagram to Carol, 
and she decides that some action must be taken. They 
go to the local library and search back issues of 
newspapers until they find a picture of Dino Dirkin, 
and the resemblance to “Ched” is startling. They tear 
the picture from the newspaper and return home. 
Diana is all for going to the police, since she doesn’t 
want to upset her mother while her father is away on 
a business trip. Carol insists they should have facts 
to substantiate their suspicions. So they bide their 
time. 

After Peggy and Ched have left for the Prom, 
Ched’s mother calls Mrs. Wilson to ask if Ched arrived 
safely. He had promised to call her from New York 
when he checked in, and she hadn’t heard from him 


_ since he left home. This is all Diana has to hear, and 


she quickly convinces Carol that they must notify the 
police. Steve returns to the Wilson home demanding 
to know where Peggy is. She and Ched never showed 
up at the Prom. Sgt. Beggs, a State Trooper, enters 
the picture and the play mounts with tension and 
suspense when a check on the identity of the hold-up 
victim proves him to be Ched Armstrong. Head- 
quarters also informs Sgt. Beggs that two gas stations 


have been held up within the hour, and that he is | 


to join in the search for Dino. Steve rushes out and 
catches up with Dino ahead of the Police. He rescues 
Peggy, and Dino, bent on revenge, returns to the 
Wilson home. He threatens violence unless Peggy 
agrees to be his hostage to insure his escape. It is 
Diana's timely intervention that brings this fast mov- 
ing play to a-delightful and satisfying final curtain. 
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Modern Theatrical 
Lighting 


By JOEL E. RUBIN 
INTRODUCTION 


HIS series of articles will attempt 

to disclose the great potentials of 

modern lighting techniques and 
equipment to the young technician and 
designer in the secondary school theater. 
The articles are also designed to assist 
those responsible for the remodeling of 
lighting facilities in an existing theater, 
or for the specification of lighting facili- 
ties for the new school theater. It is the 
view of these articles that the theater 
arts curriculum in any school must be 
presented in a properly equipped teach- 
ing space, just as home economics, metal 
trades, physics, and physical education 
also require a properly equipped teach- 
ing space. The secondary school physi- 
cal theater must therefore be treated as 
a workshop ...a workshop so formulated 
and so equipped that students can learn 
effectively and faculty members can 
continue research and experimentation. 
While all-school assemblies, band and 
choir programs, civic meetings, and 


graduation convocations may also take 
place in the school auditorium, the pri- 
mary function of this area must be un- 
derstood to be that of a teaching space 


for the theater arts curriculum. 

Perhaps nothing is so telling, to those 
of us engaged in consultation on new 
theaters for secondary schools, as those 
first conversations with the school board, 
architect, and engineer. For it is during 
these that we learned what dimensions 
the battle for proper teaching facilities 
must take! It is often necessary to argue 
extensively for proper space (obviously 
this does not include such monstrous 


Stage lighting helps to achieve artistic composition, produce mood 
effects and reveal the human form as three dimensional. 
Credit: The Richard Fowler photograph courtesy of the Stanford (Calif.) Uni- 

versity Players production of The Unknown Woman by Armand Salacrou 


combinations as gymnatoriums, cafetori- 
ums, and other odd-atoriums), rigging 
and draperies, and it is almost an axiom 
to the consultant that the importance of 
proper lighting facilities will be under- 
estimated if understood at all. In some 
situations lighting is thought of in its 
barest electrical terms, and in use, as 
something to be relegated to the already 
overworked school custodian. In other 
situations lighting is more _ properly 
looked upon as an important contribu- 
tory element in play production, and in 
use the lighting will be designed and 
manipulated by the students with the 
guidance of the instructor. 

Outmoded concepts of stage lighting 
are firmly entrenched. Such concepts as 


The evocational effect of light 


continued insistance upon borderlights 
and footlights as the primary instruments 
of lighting, the switchboard permanently 
connected to the various lighting cir- 
cuits, and the division of the stage 
switchboard into three color sections... 
such concepts as these are not only 
outmoded but wasteful, stultifying and 
disastrous to theater arts programs. 

A brief look at theater lighting history 
since the turn of the century will help 
us understand how such concepts rose 
originally and why they are now out- 
moded. 

At the turn of the century stage light- 
ing was in transition. The available light 
sources included acetylene, natural gas, 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Credit: W.B. Nickerson photograph courtesy of the Northwestern 
University Theater production of The Glass Menagerie 
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OUR COMMUNITY THEATERS 


THE PEORIA 
PLAYERS 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


HE Little Theater movement was 

started by Andre Antoine who 

founded the Theatre Libre in Paris 
in 1887. The movement began in Ameri- 
ca in 1912 and the name “Liitle ‘I heater” 
was used throughout the ’20’s. Now the 
term “Community Theater” has become 
generally preferred because of its more 
democratic connotation. It takes away 
the idea of an exclusive dramatic club 
formed to give only artistic production. 
rather than a community project in 
which all citizens may participate. 

Each community theater in America 
has an individuality all its own, as you 
shall see when you read this article and 
the following articles throughout this 
school term. 

According to William Wittick, still 
active member of The Peoria Players at 
the age of ninety-eight, a group of thirty- 
five Peorians met in June, 1919, on the 
lawn of the William Hawley Smith home 
on Knoxville Street to discuss plans for 
forming a Little Theater in Peoria, Illi- 
nois. They were painters, electricians, 
secretaries, architects, professional men, 
and housewives; but they all had one 
thing in common: They liked to act and 
they wanted to create a dramatic interest 
in Peoria. 

Veteran newspaperman George Barrett 
called the group together and invited 
Charles Goveia of Jacksonville to talk 
to them about the Little Theater groups 
starting up throughout the country. 

A month later during July of 1919, The 
Peoria Players were formally organized 
at the H. T. Bloom home on Glen Oak 
Avenue. At their initial meeting they 
adopted a constitution and elected 
William A. Wittick first president of The 
Peoria Players. 

According to its constitution, the main 
object of the association reads in part 
“,..Shall be the study of the art of the 
theater and promotion and presentation 
of such plays or dramatic works as shall 
be deemed worthy and suitable by its 
executive committee, and to encourage 
original dramatic thought and _ effort 
among local authors.” In the early years 
of the organization, contests were held 
for the best plays written by members. 
The first prize was a five-dollar gold 
piece. 

The Players had two kinds of mem- 
berships, active and associate. During 
the first year there were about 200 ac- 
tive members who paid dues of $2.00 
per year. The active members were di- 
vided into five groups for study and 
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The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 








production. Each group was a separate 
organization with its own chairman, di- 
rector, and stage manager. Each division 
presented publicly at least one major 
play during the season. 

During the first years the Players were 
working on a strict budget, and most of 
the one-act plays were iree of royalties. 
Their early productions had only a one- 
night run, and there was a fifty-cent 
charge for non-members. 

The group gave their first play on 
October 6, 1919, at the Peoria Women’s 
Club on Madison and Fayette Streets. 
The name of the play was “The Maker 
of Dreams,” by Oliphant Down, a fan- 
tasy with a seeming prophetic title as 
far as the future of the Players was con- 
cerned. In 1921 they produced their 
first full-length play and since then three- 
act plays have been given. 

The Women’s Club stage was not de- 
signed for dramatic work but for music 
recitals. This meant a few problems. 
The stage was built on a slight incline 
and it was difficult to set up scenery. 
The dressing rooms were on the floor 
below the stage. Members of the cast 
would dress and then dash up the stairs 
for their cues. There was no place to 
store props so the Players rented a shed 
to put them in. 

All the props and costumes for their 
plays were made by the members them- 
selves. Occasionally, when period cos- 
tumes were needed, they were ordered 
from a costume house; but ordinarily 
everything needed for a performance was 
provided by the Players. There were 
committees for programs, props, cos- 
tumes, memberships, plays and finance. 
These committees took full charge of 
whatever was needed in their depart- 
ment. 

In addition to their public perform- 
ances, The Peoria Players held informal 
meetings in the parlors of the Women’s 


Separate Tables 





Club for the first three or four years 
after their organization. An informal 
program of addresses or original plays 
was given at the monthly meetings. They 
presented their programs in an ordinary 
room with no costumes and crude set- 
tings as their background. 

During their first fourteen years the 
Players continued to present their pro- 
ductions in the Peoria Women’s Club 
auditorium, with the exception of a few 
performances given at the Majestic Thea- 
ter and the Peoria High School auditor- 
ium. Through these years the Players 
looked forward to the time when they 
would have a theater of their own, and 
they held two campaigns to raise funds. 
When they finally got enough money to- 
gether, the depression came and their 
money was held up at the bank. 

At first they planned to build a thea- 
ter; but when their funds became avail- 
able, the Jackson Street Fire House was 
put up for sale and they bid for it. 

Their bid was accepted and they pur- 
chased the abandoned fire house — 
nothing but four brick walls, but it was 
a start. Then remodeling began. The 
four brick walls were turned into a com- 
pletely furnished theater with a seating 
capacity of 362, a stage 25x51x 40, 
complete lighting system, dressing rooms, 
clubroom, costume room, property room, 
office and kitchen. 

The Peoria Players opened at their new 
home on April 17, 1933, with Berkeley 
Square, a romantic comedy given under 
the direction of Mrs. Frank Gillingham 
Morrill. 

In 1934 the Players organized a work- 
shop to provide an opportunity for crea- 
tive work. Novices were given the 
opportunity to learn theater and thus to 
graduate to the regular Players. It is 
a sort of developing talent for the Players 
in both acting and directing. The work- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Best of Broadway 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


HE 1959-60 Broadway theater sea- 

son is underway and there have 

been several exciting openings the 
~ few weeks of a variety of theatrical 
are. 

On a closer observation of the musical 
comedy stage, however, it is noted that 
one of Broadway's brightest and most 
acclaimed productions is not new at all 
to Broadway this current season. It is 
Lerner and Lowe's world reknown My 
Fair Lady. New York visitors without 
advance reservations still find it difficult 
to secure tickets to the show. 

Not only is My Fair Lady still enjoying 
tremendous box-office success in New 
York, but is also living up to its reputa- 
tion as the touring companies play to 
packed houses in the major U.S. cities. 
In addition, Rex Harrison and Julie 
Andrews of the original New York cast 
had been enchanting audiences in the 
London production for many months. 

My Fair Lady is a musical adaptation 
by Alan Jay Lerner of Bernard Shaw’s 
play, Pygmalion, which has been a popu- 
lar production in this country for over 
thirty years. For those unfamiliar with 
the plot, it concerns a professor of pho- 
netics who, on a bet with a friend, takes 
a ragged, Cockney flower girl off the 
London streets, trains her to speak prop- 
er English, and finally passes her off as 
a duchess at an Embassy ball. 








Professor Higgins (Edward ‘Mulhare) 
shows exasperation with the uncouth 
Cockney accent of flower girl, Eliza 


Doolittle (Pamela Charles) in the 

opening scene of My Fair Lady. The 

great musical is based on Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion. 


Sc 
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Eliza Doolittle (Pamela Charles) practices a diction exercise for Pro- 


fessor Higgins (Edward Mulhare) in a humorous scene from Lerner 
and Lowe’s My Fair Lady currently playing at the Mark Hellinger 
Theater on Broadway. 











Mr. Lerner has skillfully managed to 
keep the original Pygmalion script prac- 
tically intact in its musical form. The 
few liberties he has taken in changing 
the plot structure are delightful innova- 
tions and completely satisfying in every 
respect. For instance, Eliza's first attempt 
at trying out her newly acquired diction 
in public takes place at the Ascot race 
track rather than the drawing room of 
Professor Higgins’ mother. Instructed to 
speak only sentences which she _ has 
memorized on the subjects of health and 
the weather, Eliza indulges in a ridicu- 
lous reparteé with sedate, stuftshirt 
English aristocrats which provides some 
of the musical’s most amusing moments 
in a sparkling new setting. The Ascot 
scene also showcases a clever musical 
number entitled the “Ascot Gavotte” 
featuring practically the entire cast at- 
tired in some of the most elegant cos- 
tumes, all in black and gray, that noted 
designer Cecil Beaton has ever created 
for the stage. 

Various other musical numbers have 
the distinction of having specially cre- 
ated scenes built around them, such as 
“With a Little Bit of Luck,” “Get Me 
to the Church on Time,” and “On the 
Street Where You Live.” 

Mr. Lerner has devised his own special 
ending for the musical too by establish- 
ing a definite romantic link between 
Professor Higgins and Eliza. In a sequel 
to Pygmalion, Shaw explains carefully 
that Eliza ultimately marries Freddy 
Eynsford-Hill, who is also her ardent 
pursuer in the musical. Although in- 
conclusive, My Fair Lady gives us every 
opportunity to believe that Higgins will 
be the lucky man. Although he professes 
to remain a confirmed bachelor, some 
new dialogue strongly implies his irreso- 


luteness as he argues with himself in a [| 


soliloquy about Eliza’s possible marriage 


to Freddy, and more pointedly when he } 


sings “I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face.” As the musical ends the audience 
is well assured that his ivory tower of 
self-reliance is slowly beginning to crum- 
ble, and he is well on his way to sur- 
rendering to Eliza’s charms. 


The extraordinary appeal of My Fair 
Lady is credited of course to the brilliant 
lyrics and musical score created by Lern- 
er and composer Frederick Lowe. The 
American public has long been well 
acquainted with many of the shows 
most memorable songs through record- 
ings, radio, television, etc., and no com- 
ment on their merits is necessary. 


Other elements of the production are | 


also the work of some of the theater's 
most gifted artists. Particularly impress- 
ive are Oliver Smith's sumptuous settings, 
Cecil Beaton’s costumes, and the cho- 
reography of Hanya Holm. 


Under the masterful direction of Moss 
Hart, famous playwright as well as di- 
rector, the component parts of My Fair 
Lady have been blended into a perfect 
whole, a triumph of unity. All music, 
song, lyrics, and dance grow out of and 
advance the dramatic action of the story. 


Since My Fair Lady has been running 
continuously since March, 1956, there 
have been numerous changes in the 
Broadway cast. Currently in the leading 
roles are Edward Mulhare as Professor 
Higgins and Pamela Charles as Eliza. 
Although practically unknown to the 
American public before their appearance 
in My Fair Lady, both have played 
notable parts on the London stage. Their 
performances are as captivating as any 
of their predecessors. 
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My Fair Lady is fast approaching the 
world’s record set by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s Oklahoma as the longest run- 
ning musical comedy in the history of 
the American musical theater. The over- 
all attitude of the public toward My 
Fair Lady appears to concur with the 
opinion of noted New York drama critic 
Brooks Atkinson who declared it. . .“one 
of the best musicals of the century.” 

Needless to say, My Fair Lady will 
also prove highly popular on the amateur 
stage when it is eventually released for 
production. However, more exacting 
standards must be met to insure the 
success of this show then are demanded 
by the. typical Broadway musical. 

Many talented vocal students on the 
high school level have been able to sing 
their way through an operetta or musical 
comedy successfully despite their mea- 
ger acting ability because of thin plots 
and stereotyped characters. My Fair 
Lady requires those playing principal 
roles to have exceptional acting ability 
as well as a good singing voice to create 
Bernard Shaw's memorable characters. 

Because of the excessive attention 
focused on speech habits, schools in 
areas noted for strong regional accents 
will need to exercise some caution in 
the selection of My Fair Lady for pro- 
duction. Higgins must have _ perfect 
English diction or hell never convince an 
audience he is a professor of phonetics. 
Besides being able to act and sing well, 
the girl who plays Eliza may have to 





For more than a third of a century 
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Costume Rental Service 


For the entire production or for 
the single costume 
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conquer more real problems in phonetics 
than her counterpart in attempting to 
subdue, say, a Southern drawl and learn- 
ing at the same time not only how to 
speak convincingly with a Cockney ac- 
cent for the first half of the show but 
also a beautiful English accent the last 
half. 

On the other hand, directors may find 
it easier to cast Higgins than the male 
lead in many other musicals. Higgins 
need not have an outstanding singing 
voice, therefore making the role avail- 
able to the boy with the most acting 
ability rather than the one who sings 
beautifully but would be a misfit in 
every other respect. Lyrics to Higgins’ 
songs are “talked” rather than sung. 





Coming ..... 


THE CLOWN OUT WEST 


By Conrad Seiler. Another play for 
children in three acts by the author 
of the popular THE CLOWN WHO 
RAN AWAY and THE CLOWN AND 
HIS CIRCUS. This brand-new ad- 
venture, filled with fun and action, 
takes Dodo, the clown, and his smart 
horse, Gladys, on vacation Out West 
— the Old West. Books, $1.50. Roy- 
alty, $15.00. 


Ready ..... 


THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY 
In two acts. Books, $1.25. Royalty, 
$15.00. 

THE CLOWN AND HIS CIRCUS 


In three acts. Books, $1.25. Royalty, 
$15.00. 





Our new play catalogue will be sent on 
request if you have not received a 
copy already. 
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Proportional dimming, presetting and cross fading 


Subtle or abrupt changes of lighting from one scene 


to the next are silently made by Century’s remote control consoles. 





THEATRON is most adaptable to small school installations. 


Century’s C-CORE dimmer, first installed at Yale University in 1958, is compatible 


with all Century remote control consoles, including the two scene preset THEATRON. 





CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 


521 West 43rd St., N. Y. 36 


Send for Century’s remote lighting control brochure. 


1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. / 1477 N.E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 
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The Devil’s Disciple, Troupe 103, Neenah, Wisconsin, High School, 
Kenneth Anderson, Sponsor 








THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 
Neenah, Wisconsin, Sr. High School 


HEN it was announced that the 

next play our Thespian Troupe 
was to put on was the historical play 
by George Bernard Shaw, The Devil's 
Disciple, there was a great deal of ques- 
tioning among the troupe by those who 
had not read the play and realized its 
unlimited possibilities of wit, action and 
all around sparkle. 


As soon as the cast was chosen and 
rehearsals got under way, however, we 
realized the play’s tremendous story and 
dialogue and also that we had a lot of 
hard work ahead of us. For we had 
undertaken a play with many problems. 
Costumes were just one of the many 
complications, for there were revolution- 
ary war uniforms which would definitely 
have to be ordered. With a cast of 40, 
improvisation of the rest of the cos- 
tumes was difficult. When the costume 
company had a fire and could not send 
us the uniforms we requested, we were 
afraid we would have to improvise them 
too. The uniforms arrived from another 
company at the last minute, however, 
although it was confusing to see British 
soldiers marching about onstage in blue 
coats. 


The usual mishaps which present 
themselves at any opening night were 


forgotten as the curtain rose on each? 
act through the progression of the play. | 
and the spell of Shaw’s dialogue carried | 
the story along with the enthusiastic} 


help of the cast. 


The long rehearsals and excitement] 
of the performance were over, but 'm™ 


sure that each and every cast and com- 


mittee member gained immense satis- gm 


faction from the realization of a hard 
job well done. 

Another merit of producing The 
Devil's Disciple was the historical sig- 
nificance it had. It taught not only the 
cast but I'm sure every member of the 


audience important historical aspects of 
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an important part of our American herit- 
age. The play was a painless, rather an 
extremely pleasant means of giving a 
fresh viewpoint of the Revolutionary 
War. 

The members of our Thespian Troupe 
and the audiences our productions at- 
tract all realize and fully appreciate the 
merits of choosing good plays. We rec- 
ommend following this procedure to all 
high school dramatic groups, for al- 
though choosing a good play may entail 
a great deal more work, the satisfaction 
of doing plays sufficiently complimentary 
to drama is worth every bit of the effort 
exerted. Our bit of advice to dramatic 
groups all over is “Dont tear down 
drama by using ‘cheap’ plays.” The re- 
ward of a production of professional 
standards compensates for any added 
expense of funds or energy. 

RENEE KRENGER 
Asst. Director, Troupe 103 


PAPA IS ALL 


Brashear Joint Sr. High School, Brownsville, Pa. 


HE Pennsylvania Dutch comedy by 
Patterson Green is well worth the 
effort as an outstanding production. The 
cast is small, three males and three fe- 
males, but each role is a leading one. 
Character actors and actresses will enjoy 
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creating Mama and Papa as well as the 
Neighbor. Jake and Emma are a real 
challenge as the rebellious Mennonite 
children. The dialect adds a spice and 
variety to the enjoyment of the produc- 
tion. The comedy gives a view into a 
way of life that is not common, and the 
research that must be done by the pro- 
duction group will be worthwhile. Men- 
nonite costumes are easily reproduced, 
and the Bell Telephone will lend you 
the old wall-type phone. Your stage 
crew can find a wood stove and a sink 
of the type in the “junk yard” as our 
crew did. After the Thespian Troupe 
187 production, the student body were 
so intrigued with the Dutch idioms that 
they were used by many others than 
the Dramatics group. 

The struggle of the old way of re- 
ligious custom with modern improve- 
ments in a mechanical world will keep 
your audience enthralled, and they will 
want Papa to be “all” before the second 
act curtain. How Papa is really “done 
in” is splendid comedy. You will know 
more about American Folklore and 
colloquial speech. We still have students 
and patrons ask us when we are going 
to have another play like “Papa.” The 
cast regards their roles as their most dif _- 
cult assignment, but most rewarding 
roles. The stage crew found it their most 
challenging project; at the Silver Anni- 
versary Celebration, they voted it their 
greatest success since “Jane Eyre.” Papa 
Is All has a thirty-five dollar royalty, but 
here is fine goods, really worth the extra 
money. 

JEAN E. DONAHEY 
Sponsor, Troupe 187 


THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET 
Grand Haven, Michigan, High School 


ayye chosen a difficult play, but | 
know we can do it.” These were 
the words of our director when we 
started rehearsal for The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. He was right. It was 
a difficult play, but a very satisfying and 
successful one. 

The play was particularly difficult be- 
cause of the very complex characters 
involved. Mr. Barrett is very demanding, 
domineering, and yet has a great many 
things shut up inside that must be por- 
trayed with great understanding. Sym- 
pathy, compassion, and an acceptance 


Fy of life and of what it brought her are a 
™ few of the characteristics of Elizabeth. 


2 ee Henrietta is torn between two opposing 





Papa Is All, Troupe 187, Brashear Sr. High School, 
Brownsville, Pa., Jean Donahey, Sponsor 


forces — love and hate —and requires a 
good deal of knowledge about emotional 
reactions. Maturity, love of life, indomi- 
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table spirit— these are some of the 
qualities of Robert Browning. It took 
a great deal of time on the part of all 
involved to make these different charac- 
ters seem real and alive. 

Costumes also presented a problem. 
Because the play took part in 19th cen- 
tury London, period costumes were 
needed. We were very lucky in being 
able to borrow almost the complete 
wardrobe needed from the University of 
Michigan. But our problem didn’t end 
there. The actors had to learn to be 
completely at ease in the waist coats, 
vests, capes, etc. Hoops posed the main 
trouble fon the girls in the cast, but after 
much experimentation, they learned to 
wear them gracefully. 

Because of the great deal of time our 
director needed to spend with the cast, 
we used a very simplified set. Except 
for full height flats for the door, win- 
dows and mantle, we used waist high 
flats. The set looked much better than 
many of us expected, and due to the 
excellent props it was one of our best. 

These are just a few of the difficulties 
we encountered in producing The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street. Even though 
there are many problems involved, we 
would highly recommend it to any group 
which wants to present an excellent and 
challenging play. 

Hat CHASTAIN 
Sponsor, Troupe 1048 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16TH 
Green Lakes, Wisconsin, High School 


N‘G# T of January 16th proved to be 
a play that rated highly both from 
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Mrs. R. L. Learn, Sponsor 








the standpoint of audience appeal and 
for a learning experience for our young 
actors. 

Technically this was one of the easiest 
plays that we have done for a long time, 
especially considering our situation. 
Green Lake is a county seat town, which 
means that the county court house and 
court room are here. I contacted the 
clerk of circuit court and the district 
judge for permission to use the court 
room three nights to give this play and 
for several rehearsals. Their response 
was beyond my fondest hopes. They 
were eager to have us make use of the 
court room, and gave us much help in 
various legal angles of which we were 
uncertain. 

With our set ready-made, and cos- 
tumes modern, we were able to concen- 
trate on action. With the exception of 
the two attorneys, and probably the 
defendant, this play is a natural to give 
opportunity to a large number of young- 
sters to exercise their talents for the first 








The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Troupe 1048, Grand Haven, Michigan, 





Senior High School, Hal Chastain, Sponsor 
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time upon the stage. With the true at- 
mosphere of a real court room to help 
them it was remarkable how well these 
neophytes handled their roles. 

We received tremendous publicity, 
not only locally, but from metropolitan 
newspapers and TV broadcasts as well. 
The jury of the play is drawn from adult 
members of the audience, who offer 
their services when they enter the audi- 
torium. Our fears that we might not 
have twelve applicants each night were 
unfounded, for the jury tumbler was 
always crammed with names. Part of 
publicity came from the fact that we 
had a county judge, a district attorney, 
and a traffic captain serving as members 
of the jury. 

We feel the most outstanding praise 
we received was the statement we heard 
over and over again from members of 
the audience, “I forgot this was only a 
play; it seemed like a real murder trial.” 

Mrs. R. L. LEARN 
Sponsor, Troupe 1100 





PUBLISHERS 


Papa is All, The Devil’s Disciple, Samuel 
French, New York City 

Barretts of Wimpole Street, Dramatists Play 
Service, New York City 

Night of January 16th, Longmans, Green, New 
York City 








FOUR NEW PLAYS 


Who To Blame Antigone 
Pirate Ship Midas Touch 


All excellently written by high school 
or college teachers. These four plays 
were selected by Paramount as the 
best submitted by authors from all over 
the United States. 

Sample Script — $1.00 Each. 
Our New 72-Page Catalog Will Be Sent 

Free to Schools or Organizations If 

Requested on Official Stationery 
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OUTSTANDING 
DRAMATIC READINGS 


In our 1960 catalog are listed many 
dramatic readings from New York plays and 
other important sources. We list here a 
few of them. 


1960 Readings 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. Geo. Ber- 
nard Shaw. From the play. A most 
delightful and dramatic piece. Will 
surely be a winner. 75c 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. From 
Ibsen’s play. This play was revived 
in New York by Arthur Miller in 1959. 


60c 
ESCAPE FOR NO ONE. Dixon. A tragic 
story of Soviet persecution. 60c 


FOR THE LOVE OF MAN. Jack London. 
From “Call of the Wild.” Full of 
drama and suspense. 75c 


MEDEA. Euripides. A dramatic mono- 
log arranged from the Greek tragedy. 
Most dramatic. Will be a challenge 
to a talented girl. 75c 


WHERE THE ROAD DIVIDES. Hilda 


Guldseth. Dramatic monolog. (The 
mother of Judas Iscariot some ~ 
c 


WITCHES’ SCENE FROM MACBETH 60c 


oe 
Others 
ANTIGONE. Sophocles. From the Greek 
tragedy. 75c 


BAD SEED. Maxwell Anderson. Won 
National Contest of N.F.L., 1958. 75c 


DARK VICTORY. Brewer-Bloch. From 


the play. 75c 
ELECTRA. Euripides. From the Greek 
drama. 75c 
JOAN OF LORRAINE. Anderson. From 
the famous drama. 75c 


OF MICE AND MEN. Steinbeck. From 
the Broadway drama. Won Second in 


National, N.F.L., 1958. 75c 
ON BORROWED TIME. Osborne. From 
the Broadway play. 60c 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER. From UII- 
man’s novelization of the screen play 
by L. Fletcher. 75c 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
1631 So. Paxton 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER 
FROM SEVERAL ANGLES 


By Joseph Totaro 


Y first experience with Children’s 

Theater occurred when I was in 

the eighth grade, helping to de- 
velop the production of The Emperor's 
New Clothes, our regular children’s play 
of the year, which we were invited to 
present at the National Thespian Con- 
ference at Indiana University in June, 
1956. For this production I worked in 
the technical area on sound effects. The 
sounds were important to the production 
because of the mood they established. 
The Chinese gong, which sounded the 
arrival of visitors at the palace, and the 
music announcing the emperor's en- 
trances —all combined to enrich the 
oriental world we were attempting to 
create. 

When we presented our production at 
I.U., I doubled as a crew member and 
as one of the royal weavers. Since I was 
needed also for scene changes in the 
I.U. production, I found myself exceed- 
ingly busy: striking the gong on cue, 
getting into character as the pathetic 
weaver, and then zooming into the “char- 
acter’ of an efficient shifter to help 
change the sets in a minimum length of 
time... I considered myself very fortu- 
nate, as the youngest associate of the 
Thespian group in our school to be in- 
vited to be a member of our delegation. 

The following year, I had my second 
experience with a children’s play crew. 
The play, Rama and the Tigers, required 
very special lighting, and I was very 
happy to be assigned to this phase of 
the technical work. With skillful use of 
lights and scrim, we had to give the il- 
lusion of a dark jungle. We accomplished 





Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 
MAN, SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, DuPONT 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL 
—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, CAROU- 
SEL, THE KING & |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 
J.B.. SOUTH PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, 
SARATOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR. 


Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 











the desired effect by placing canvas 
strips over green gel on spill floods that 
were on the floor behind the jungle-grass 
ground row. Another problem in the 
area of lights had to do with a fire which 
had to glow continuously in the first act. 
In the third act this fire had to be 
moved from stage left to center stage, 
Because of this necessity for change of 
location of the fire, we could not have a 
permanent arrangement, but we had to 
“build” carefully the fire each day. Still 
another important project of the light 
crew had to do with smooth blackouts, 
One of the most important of these cov- 
ered the “turning of the tigers into but- 
ter,’ a scene which the children in the 
audience anticipated and greatly en- 
joyed. The blackout had to be so care- 
fully timed that the children could see 
the tigers running faster and faster 
around the tree, but the blackout had 
to hide the bringing out of the butter, 
and the disappearance of the tigers. 


In our work in Children’s Theater, 
besides the conventional type of chil- 
dren’s play, we include Dance Panto- 
mime. I have had the privilege of work- 
ing in the technical area for two of these 
dance productions for children. For the 
first, Little Red Riding Hood, I was head 
of props. In Dance Pantomime, the duty 
of props involves not only constructing 
and caring for props but shifting of sets 
as well. In Little Red Riding Hood there 
were three sets: Little Red’s House, the 
Forest Scene, and Grandmother's House. 


In our dance productions for children,{_ 


the curtain never closes; therefore shift- 
ing is done either by actors or crew, 
always in character and in rhythm with 
the music. The shifting must be done 
quietly, swiftly, and gracefully, with 
every care not to interrupt the mood of 
the story. In Little Red Riding Hood 
her house was shifted by crew members 
standing behind the house. While her 
house was being shifted off, the forest 
was danced on by the “trees.” After the 
forest scene the “trees” danced the forest 
off, and several costumed crew members 
brought on Grandmother's house. When 
everything was set, Grandmother danced 
her bed on stage. 

The next Dance Pantomime, The 
Elves and the Shoemaker, was presented 
dyring my sophomore year. For this 
production I was appointed stage man- 
ager, and it was my job to co-ordinate 
the entire production to see that every: 
thing started properly on time, and to 
see that everything ended properly on 
time. Of course during the interim | 
found plenty to do seeing that the music 
was loud enough and not too loud, seeing 
that the actors were in the proper places 


seeing that assigned crew members were| 


at assigned spots behind the cyc ready) 
to admit cast members on cue. In othe 
words, I was expected to be omnipresent 
at all times. 


Also during my sophomore year I haé 
my first experience in a major acting 
role in a children’s play. I was cast a 
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Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Junket 

Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


Historical Plays 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 





Fairy-Tale Plays 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 7 
Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet | 
The Good Witch of Boston 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater. . 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot | | 
The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Plays of Popular Stories 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 


Robin Hood 
_ Robinson Crusoe 


The Sandalwood Box 
Tom Sawyer 


Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 
simp 2 Simon = 

e Sleeping Beauty 

White and Rose Red 

The Three Bears 
The Wizard of Oz 
The Wonderful Tang 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Treasure Island 











“Hansel” in our production of Madge 
Miller's Hansel and Gretel. Here, as 
with every new experience, I learned a 
great deal. I felt that my experiences 
with Children’s Theater were _ really 
broadened in this production. We had 
been told repeatedly about the import- 
ance of pantomime in children’s produc- 
tions, and we have been told again and 
again that children would prefer to 
watch good pantomime than to listen to 
the lines of the play. This training really 
helped me when I was confined in the 
witch’s cage. Not having freedom of 
movement because of the confined area 
in which I had to work, I found it im- 
portant to rely on sharp, clean-cut panto- 
mime with arms and hands, and with 
meaningful facial expressions. In the 
last act, when the witch put me into the 
oven four times, I had to learn how to 
collapse a five foot ten inch frame into 
a small oven, change my voice, and a 
little of my costume, and be ready for 
my next cue. 


In last year’s Children’s Theater pro- 
duction of Pinocchio, I helped with 
shifting. In this production there were 
six sets and eight shifts, and no inter- 
missions. This made fast, quiet shifts an 
absolute necessity. Although the curtain 
was closed between scenes, there was 
always an interlude being presented in 
front of the curtain so that shifting had 
to be done with’a minimum of noise and 
completely without confusion so that the 
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action of the interlude would not be 
disturbed. 

As I look back over four years of work 
with Children’s Theater, there are many 
memories; however, there is one that 
will remain with me long after the others 
have passed into oblivion. It was after 
our last performance of Hansel and 
Gretel. The final curtain had been closed 
for what seemed like quite a while; the 
excited voices of children on the other 
side of the curtain were still audible. 
Backstage, the cast and crew were ec- 
static over the success of the performance 
which had just been completed. Many 
were indulging in that age ac- 
tivity which had been taboo until now 
—eating the ribbon candy which had 
been the decoration of the witch's house. 
Amid all this excitement “Gretel” and I 
were standing in the same position as 
when the curtain had closed. Hand in 
hand, we were gazing at each other, try- 
ing to tell each other all sorts of things 
with our eyes: it was over; it had been 
wonderful; we would never do it again; 
if we could only do it once more, just 
once... At this point our reveries was 
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interrupted by a group of young children 
who had gathered round us. They were 
staring at us as if we were magic and 
might disappear at any moment. Then 
one of the group started excitedly to 
ask “Gretel” questions without giving 
her a chance to answer. I don’t remem- 
ber what the questions were because I 
wasnt really listening. I was looking at 
the expressions on their faces: awe, 
laughter, shyness, amazement. Then one 
of the boys turned to the girl standing 
beside him, and said in a superior tone: 
“See, I told you the fire wouldn't hurt 
him!” This remark was all I needed to 
reward my efforts during that produc- 
tion. 


Besides such individual and personal 
memories of the work on children’s plays, 
there are certain principles that I have 
learned that are important to all of our 
work in theater. I have learned through 
working both in cast and in many areas 
of technical production that nothing is 
good enough except perfection, and that 
we are not (for the duration of the pro- 
duction) individuals with selfish ambi- 
tions, but parts of the whole, each with 
a strong obligation to the right develop- 
ment of the entire production. I have 
learned that there are no starring roles 
and no small parts; every role and every 
assignment in every area is important to 
the whole, and just insofar as everyone 
does his very best can we expect a per- 
formance that is worthy of our audience. 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA Troupe 8 


Last year the Thespians of Miami Edison 
Senior High School were quite busy. Their 
schedule began on October 16 and 17, 1958, 
with a very successful presentation of Joseph 
Kesserling’s Arsenic and Old Lace. They fol- 
lowed this with their traditional Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Pageants. Then, they held the 
annual Thespian Dance. This too was a great 
success as it had entertainment and contests. 

On January 8, 1959, the Thespians held their 
first initiation of the 1958-59 school year. This 
expanded the size of the troupe to eleven mem- 
bers. They believe in quality rather than quan- 
tity, and they have certainly maintained their 
goal this year. 

On March 5 and 6 they produced Noel Cow- 
ard’s hilarious Blithe Spirit. This was an even 
greater success than their previous productions. 
Our school participated in the Southern Thes- 
pian Conference and the Drama Festival at the 
University of Miami. We concluded the year 
with the senior class play and the Easter 
Pageant. In our spare time, we participated 
in the annual school minstrel and presented a 
Drama assembly to the student body, to il- 
lustrate the aims of the Thespian Society. 

We have certainly lived up to the Thespian 
motto, in which we take great pride: “Act well 
your part, therein the honor lies.”— Patti Din- 
nell, Publicity Chairman 


AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK Troupe 1688 


On May 9, 1959, our Thespian Troupe is 
planning a banquet which will become an an- 
nual affair. At that time we will have the in- 
stallation of our officers and initiation of our 
new members. The new members will have col- 
lected the majority of the required 10 points 
from our last three major productions: Junior 
Prize Speaking, an acting contest consisting of 
juniors; Scampers, a variety show, and You 
Can't Take It with You the senior play for the 
class of 1959. 

An important feature at our banquet will be 
the presentation of the “Kirk Douglas Award” 
for the best actor or actress of the year. The 
award which consists of a cup to be presented 
to the winner, is a replica of the cup which will 
stand in the school trophy case with each year's 
winners names engraved on it. This award is 
being donated to us by Mr. Douglas, who is an 
alumnus of our school. We are very proud of 
his success and are extremely honored to have 
him present the Thespians with this annual 
acting award. And naturally everyone is hoping 
that they can win the coveted award. 

Another project that is in the planning, is a 
trip to New York City to see a Broadway Play. 
Look Homeward Angel is being seriously con- 
sidered by the forty students who will take the 
trip. The Thespians are quite busy, with their 
banquet, trips, awards and new productions. 
— Margaret Lazarou, Secretary 





EVANSVILLE, IND. Troupe 1502 


“ Now we are three.” In the three years of 
Troupe 1502’s existence we have been quite 
active with productions of The Curious Savage, 
Green Valley, Home Sweet Homicide, The 
Mystery of the Ming Tree, Happy Journey, and 
The Heiress. 

A group of creative Thespians formed its own 
movie producing company and raised money 
for us by showing its production of an original 
“mellerdramer’ during lunch periods. 

In cooperation with the Polar Players of 
North High School we have had a busy season. 
During 1958-59 Ken Elmendorf has been our 
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President, Gary Brown, Vice-President, and Jan 
Elmendorf, Scribe. 

Last November our troupe was selected to 
present a performance of Happy Journey at the 
Salem, Indiana, Regional Thespian Conference. 
The actors involved were: Milly Finkbiner, 
Becky Connor, Jan Elmendorf, Gary Brown, 
Wally Kleiman, and Ken Elmendorf. 

For The Heiress last November we built our 
first set of flats and were lucky enough to bor- 
row authentic 1860 costumes from the Evans- 
ville Museum. 

Currently we are in rehearsal for See How 
They Run, which will be presented on April 
30 and May 1, 1959 in our auditorium. Our 
Spring Thespian initiation will be held soon 
atter that. — Jan Elmendorf, Scribe 


ARVADA, COLORADO Troupe 1871 


Rush to the Rockies: This is Colorado's Cen- 
tennial year, and Thespian Troupe 1871 of 
Arvada, Colorado, is very pleased and proud to 
have been initiated during this celebration. 

In keeping with the centennial theme, our 
troupe has truly been “rushing!” Our activities 


to date have included participation in the three. 
act play, Arsenic and Old Lace, and sponsor. 
ship of the three-act play, The Egg and I, the 
latter was presented as an all school play- 
featuring, of all things, a teacher in the cast, 

In addition to these productions, our troupe 
is sponsoring a one-act play contest between 
classes. A melodrama, to be presented by the 
troupe itself, is being planned. 


Drama has truly become part of our lives—wef 


love it and we are proud to be Thespians. - 
Lynn Johnstone, Clerk 


SPENCER, IOWA Troupe 1763 


We started the year with the light and fan. 
ciful A Case of Springtime followed by Dino 
and Goodby, My Fancy. We cut Dino to enter 
in a play festival for which Anne Simley of 
Hamline University was the critic. Goodby My 
Fancy was also cut for a festival at which Ken. 
neth Graham, immediate past executive secre- 
tary of AETA, was the critic. Needless to say, 
our advance publicity carried comments by 
Miss Simley and Dr. Graham. Miss Simley 
rated Spencer Page as “tops” in that festival, 

In May the Speech III students produced 
Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound which was our 
contest cutting. Presented with outstanding 
actress and actor awards at the state contest, 
Drake and Iowa University, were Chuck Wood, 
ex-owner of “Holy Cow” grand champion at 
the International Livestock Exposition, and 
Maureen Garcia, two-time winner pictured in 
the April, 1959 Dramatics. 


Other productions were children’s theater 
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Chamberlain High School, Tampa, Winifred Lively, 
Sponsor, Troupe 165, Program Chairman; Paul 
Fague, Central Florida Regional Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 177, Wm. R. Boone High School, 
Orlando, February 27. 

Oak Lawn Community High School, Oak Lawn, 
William Tucker, Sponsor, Troupe 1970, Program 
Chairman; Robert J. Phillips, Northeastern Ilinois 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 18, Thorn- 
ton Fractional Twp. High School, So. Lansing, 
January 16. 


Brooklyn Park High School, Baltimore, Glenn L. 
Fickel, Sponsor, Troupe 415, Program Chairman; 
Helen S. Smith, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
230, Ft. Hill High School, Cumberland, October 31. 


Wayne State Teachers College, Wayne, Margaret 
A. Nielsen, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
950, North High School, Omaha, October 10. 


Port Jefferson High School, Port Jefferson, Charles 
L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
861, May 14. 


Washington High School, Massilon, Robert C. 
Pfendler, Sponsor, Troupe 178, Program Chair- 
man; Florence E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, No- 
vember 7. 


Bryan High School, Bryan, Mabel Robrock, Spon- 
sor, Troupe 227, Program Chairman; Florence E. 
Hill, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, 
Lehman High School, Canton, October 17. 
Mariemont High School, Cincinnati, Mildred D. 
Davis, Sponsor, Troupe 1189, Program Chair- 
man; Florence E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, No- 
vember 14. 


University of Portland, Portiand, Melba Day 
Sparks, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, January 28-30. 


.Mt. Lebanon Sr. High School, Pittsburgh, Julian 


T. Myers, Sponsor, Troupe 1603, Program Chair- 
man; Jean Donahey, Western Pennsylvania Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, Brashear 
Jt. Sr. High School, Brownsville, April 30 


Messick High School, Memphis, Freda Kenner, 
_ Director and Sponsor, Troupe 186 October 


..Whitworth College, Spokane, Lillian Grace Brown, 


State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 469, Wen- 
atchee High School, Wenatchee, October 30, 31. 
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COMING YOUR WAY 


WEB OF EVIDENCE, mystery, Van John- 
son, Vera Miles. (AA) 

ONCE MORE WITH FEELING, comedy, 
Yul Brynner, Kay Kendall. (COL) 

OUR MAN IN HAVANA, comedy, Alec 
Guinness, Maureen O’Hara. (COL 

THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE, 
drama, Gary Cooper, Charlton Heston. (MGM) 

BUT NOT FOR ME, comedy, Clark Gable, 
Carroll Baker. (PAR) 

THE JAYHAWKERS, outdoor drama, Jeff 
Chandler, Fess Parker. (PAR) 
THE AL 


ASKANS, outdoor drama, John 
Wayne, Robert Mitchum. (20TH-FOX) 
HAPPY ANNIVERSARY, comedy, David 


Niven, Mitzi Gaynor. (UA) 
ON THE BEACH, drama, Gregory Peck, 
Ava Gardner, Fred Astaire, Anthony Perkins. 


UA) 
THE MIRACLE, drama, Carroll Baker, 
Roger Moore. (WAR) 





and seasonal one-acts. We entertained 1,200 
high school students and 54 one-act plays at 
the three day district speech contest in March. 
— Betty Baldwin, Secretary 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN Troupe 538 


Our agenda this year has been varied and 
exciting, beginning in November with the all- 
school play, Arsenic and Old Lace. Needless 
to say, Arsenic with its singular characters and 
delightfully weird story offered a great amount 
of fun to those who became involved with the 
production. In February the A Capella Choir 

resented Show Boat, resplendent with color- 
fal settings and interesting lighting effects. On 
April 24 and 25, the senior class play, James 


Fuller’s Rebel without a Cause, provided en- 
tertainment with a message to the enthusiastic 
audiences. 

In addition, Troupe 538 had the opportunity 
of attending several productions at near-by 
Beloit College, and a trip to Chicago to see one 
of the touring plays is in the offing. 

Thirteen new members were inducted at our 
initiation ceremony in January. Troupe 538 
now consists of 25 active members, under the 
direction of Roger Emelson, club advisor and 
dramatic instructor. — Susan Westby, Secretary 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. Troupe 1326 


The year of 1958-1959 has been quite an 
eventful one for Troupe 1326. In early October 
the Thespians and Dramatics Club members 
of South High attended the “Kick-Off” Ban- 
quet with enthusiasm. This Thespian-spon- 
sored, Thespian-planned banquet had “Black 
Magic” as its theme; the center of activity was 
a huge black hat from which our guest per- 
formers made their grand entrance. 

The highlight of the year’s activities was in 
late November, when we presented the three- 
act play, Arsenic and Old Lace, which drew 
a sellout crowd. Each member in the two 
clubs (Thespians and Dramatics) was given 
an assignment that contributed to make it the 
most successful three-act play ever put on at 
South High. 

During December we sponsored a two-hour- 
long Christmas program which included the 
one-act play White Christmas, acted in and 
poet ll by our members. 

January’s main event was the Thespian initia- 
tion banquet. Decorations were very elaborate; 
the color scheme was blue and white. Eight 
new members were inducted after a two-fold 
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initiation. The three-act play, The Night of 
January 16, a one-act play in the regional con- 
test, and TV and radio sketches concluded our 
eventful year. 

I hope all the Thespian clubs can have the 
fun and fellowship we have experienced. We 
have certainly enjoyed every minute of it — 
hard work and all! — Patrick Toomey, President 


CARLSBAD, CALIF. Troupe 130 


Last year, the members of Troupe 130 were 
busy with a schedule that would make any di- 
rector shudder. A variety show was sponsored 
and directed by the future members of the 
troupe. A decorated puff from the girls and a 
paddle from the boys made up the contest held 
during the initiation week. A formal dinner and 
dance climaxed the initiation held at a moun- 
tain resort. 

Our Alumni are strong, and with the help of 
Ferde Grofe, Jr., of Hollywood fame, our elec- 
tricians, and stagehands helped demantle a thea- 
ter dimmer board and install it for our troupe’s 
use On our stage. Quite an accomplishment for 
such a novice group. Ferde then collected a 
group of the stars that were between pictures 
in his studio, all actors from the top movies, 
TV, and stage fame and put on the 3-act mys- 
tery, Night Must Fall, to help raise money for 
our group. Our stagehands and grips and even 
a few members worked at bit parts to hel 
make it a two-night success. Working with 
stars had the whole troupe walking on clouds. 

Another alumnus in the guise of Richard 
Boone took us on location to watch the film- 
ing of his latest episode in his Have Gun Will 
Travel series. Trips through the studios, talks 
from various directors during the year, have 
made the group feel quite close to the profes- 
sion our group has contributed to. 

Our first big production was really a big one 
provocative, and at a fast pace. We chose a 
3-act drama about teenagers — Rebel without a 
Cause. It had a large cast with various lighting 
and staging problems but a real challenge for 
the youth of our large organization. Radio sta- 
tions and papers helped bring in the people; 
we did the rest. 

We have a one-act play ready for the famed 
Pasadena Play House Tournament in March 
entitled Yet They Endure, and hope to regain 
a rating on the top of this tournament we have 
held many times. 

In April we hosted a one-act play festival to 
the surrounding schools in this area. We cli- 
maxed the year with another play plus a final 
formal dinner dance. I think we're moving — 
don’t you? — Scribe 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN Troupe 1650 


On February 11 and 12 Thespian Troupe 
1650 presented two performances of Our Town. 
This Thornton Wilder drama was well received 
and included a cast and crew of more than 
eighty people. 

On April 11 and April 18 Thespian Troupe 
1650 presented two performances of Rip Van 
Winkle for the elementary children of Saginaw. 
In cooporation with the city PTA Council the 
Thespian Troupe provided this children’s thea- 
ter production for an estimated audience of 
about 2,800 children. This was the first time in 
several years that any children’s plays were pre- 
sented in our city. Funds from the children’s 
play will be divided equally between the city 
PTA and the Thespian Troupe. Thespian 
Troupe 1650 hopes to establish a scholarship 
which will be presented to a speech student 
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who plans to go on in some area of speech. 
The children’s play will become an annual 
event. — Margaret Blackwood, Scribe 


WOODWARD, OKLA. Troupe 1854 


Our Dramatics Club recently presented Our 
Town. Eleven of the play cast and the student 
director, Gayle Wells, were Thespian members. 
The cast and I thoroughly enjoyed every re- 
hearsal. There is so much opportunity in the 
play for original interpretation, and we looked 
forward eagerly, anticipating someone surpris- 
ing us with new action. We were able to find 
enough costumes, umbrellas, etc., of the 1900 
vintage so that we had no rental expense. 
Mooreland, a small town nearby, brought their 
entire junior class over for the play. 

A number of us attended the State Thespian 
Conference at Oklahoma City on March 2lst. 
We concluded our year with an initiation for 
Thespian membership. — Scribe 


EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS Troupe 350 

Troupe 350 had a most active year in assist- 
ing in school productions. The year got under 
way with I Remember Mama, which set crew 


members scurrying for interesting period cos- 
tumes. Thespians handled all lighting work and 
achieved some subtle -and, persuasive effects. 

A production of Down in the Valley by the 
choral department saw Thespians at work back- 
stage again. All four of the leading roles were 
sung by troupe members. 

In February, a production of the Brown-De- 


Sylva-Henderson musical comedy Good News — 


put 150 students to work. Thespians did the 
major part of the backstage work for this play, 
which was costumed, lighted, and acted with 
a frankly museum-piece flavor of the twenties. 
Seventy students acted, sang, or danced, or 
did all three, in the production, with the Thes- 
pian president and vice-president playing two 
of the leading male roles. 

Troupe 350 welcomed 28 new members this 
year, which swelled its total to 43, an all-time 
high for this chapter. A year’s-end banquet 
was held in May, with. presentation of acting 
awards. — Dianne Spring, Treasurer 


HOUSTON, TEXAS Troupe 1294 

Thespian Troupe 1294 of Spring Branch 
High School chose for their play this year, 
Our Town. We were. at first hesitant to pre- 
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sent this play to the student body because : 
play of serious nature had never before been 
attempted in our school. In the past, the Thes. 
pian productions had always been on a lighter 
vein. We were not sure how it would be re- 
czived, but when the time came for the first 
performance, the curtains opened for a ful 
auditorium. The second performance proved 
just as rewarding. 

We were paid the highest compliment pos- 
sible, when the cast received a standing ovation 
for its performance. “We were all. thrilled, 
Miss Carolyn Vernon, troupe sponsor, stated. 

Not only was the play well-received, but the 
students asked that we present it again in 
matinee performance. You can imagine how 
pleased we were, and from now on we intend 
to attempt at least one serious play each year. 
— Marjie Sanders, Scribe 


UNIONDALE HIGH, N. Y. Troupe 1916 


For our school Senior Show we wanted 4 
change of pace. Our major productions thus 
far had dealt with period costumes, sets and 
manners, so that a modern show was desired. 
We chose and completely revised (which 
worked well for us) the original Henry Aldrich 
play, What a Life! The director, Steven Billig 
began by up dating this 1939 Broadway succes 
with settings representing the plush Long 
Island school of today. 

In adding a singing chorus, extras and dar 
cers, we doubled the cast so that it numbered 
forty-five. For our songs we studied plot pos 
sibilities and went to the vast library of musi- 
cal comedy hits. Our search provided nine 
melodies and two dances. Among the songs 
featured were such little known numbers as 
“The Gentleman Is a Dope,” “I Met a Girl 
and “After Graduation Day.” Accompaniment 
for the singers was provided by dual-pianists, 
with our dance band on hand for overture and 
intermission medleys. 

It seemed the only way to bring a somewhat 
dated high school play into our fairly urbai 
community. Our “gamble” worked! We had 
a big, happy potpourri of a success, with cast, 


‘ . <oO ” 
crew, audiences, and “Stage Door Johnny’s. 


After our steady diet of comedy during the 
past two years, were hoping to start with 4 
serious show next year, James Hilton’s timely 
Lost Horizons, to be followed by Gershwin’ 
Girl Crazy. Have a happy summer! — Jean 
Rittershausen, Secretary 
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STUART, lOWA Troupe 1130 


The first thing we did last year was the junior 
class play, Spooks Alive, a mystery comedy 
that was enjoyed by all. There were three one- 
act plays presented this fall, one of which was 
selected to enter the Iowa High School Contest. 
The Legacy was performed with much enthu- 
siasm and ability. The senior class play, Teen 
Time, was the last big performance this year 
and included a majority of the students from 
our class. The play was based on the troubles 
that many teenagers experience. 

There was a lot of hard work put in on con- 
test material this year. We entered every 
field except debate and showed much eager- 
ness in our work. In our State High School 
Contest we received two superior ratings and 
in the State Forensic Contest at Iowa City we 
ve six excellent ratings in the invitational 
fields. 

We have installed ten new Thespians, and 
we are hoping for a year filled with success in 


1959-60. — Mary Evelyn Maline, Scribe 


LYNNHAVEN, VA. Troupe 1762 


“How did I ever get myself into this?” This 
thought was uppermost in each of the five 
oung Thespians minds as they stood trem- 
ling, enduring one of the most exciting and yet 
territying moments in an actor's life—that last 
lingering second before the curtain opens and 
the play begins.. 

It is a moment that no one who has never 
acted can ever experience, and a moment that 
an actor would not trade for a hundred dollars. 
In the case of these five teenagers, they were 
facing a judge in their annual district contest. 
They gathered together for a cherished mo- 
ment of prayer, and then the curtains parted, 
revealing the blackness that veiled the judge 
and the spectators. But the play had begun, 
and they now took untold joy in communicating 
its value to the audience. Their efforts won 
Princess Anne a perfect rating and entry into 
the state contest at Charlottesville, Virginia, 
through William Kozlenko’s Jacob Comes 
Home. — Pat Lankford, Scribe 


BRISTOL, CONN. Troupe 1472 


This has indeed been an eventful year for us, 
our first as a member of The National Thespian 
Society. We have found that our membership 
in the society has helped us a great deal be- 
cause of the increased status and the informa- 
tion received from National Headquarters, 

We have initiated twenty-five members. Al- 
though we are losing twelve through gradua- 





The Leprechaun, Troupe 184, Derby, 
Kansas, ‘High. School, Alma Sargent, 
Sponsor 
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tion, the remaining thirteen members will form 
a healthy nucleus for the coming year. The 
associate membership has increased from thirty- 
two to fifty-eight during the year, and a num- 
ber of these will be ready for memberhip in 
our first production of next year. 

Interest in dramatics has been increasing 
steadily here during the past three years and 
the prospects for next year are extremely hope- 
ful despite the fact that we will be divided be- 
tween two high schools. We will have a Fresh- 
men class with us for the first time to help us 
have an additional year of development along 
with a strong nucleus of experienced Thespians. 

Our most eventful production of this past 
year was the production of Good News in con- 
junction with the music department. It was 
such a success that we are planning on making 
this an annual affair. The greatest satisfaction 
received from this was to see the development 
of the participants and their final achievement 
of success. Many have learned for the first 
time the importance of dependability, the hard 
work involved, the cooperation required of all. 
etc. Most of all, however, they realized that 
they could do an almost professional job despite 
the fact that many of them had never been on 
the stage, despite the large cast, and despite the 
complexities involved in musical comedy. The 
entire school is still taking about Good News! 
We had capacity crowds for two nights —2,700. 

Anything that I could say about the other 
plays would be secondary to the other. Never- 
theless, Come Out of the Closet was indeed 
successful as a public performance in every re- 
spect, and the two one-act plays, one for 
Christmas assembly and the other for class 
night, were certainly appreciated by the stud- 
ents. In fact it is through these one-act plavs 
that we have encouraged many of our students 
to participate in the longer ones. — Scribe 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 


“There ain't no dragons.” 

“There is so too.” 

“There ain't.” 

“There is.” 

“Sh, boys, quiet. Look at the nice girls and 
boys on the stage.” 

“Miss Hill, Joy says dragons are real.” 


Troupe 1443 


“Miss Hill, they are for real, aren’t they?” . 


This problem remains unsolved in the minds 
of many kiddies who witnessed Troupe 1443’s 
presentation of The Land of the Dragon. This 
Children’s Theater Production was unlike any 
other play sponsored by our troupe, and, judg- 
ing by the enthusiastic acceptance of the audi- 
ence, it was just what the doctor ordered. 

This play with the age old theme of the cap- 
tured princess and the Cinderella ending, al- 
though not primarily a comedy, had a mixed 
audience of adults and children in stitches. 
Presented without the benefit of props and 
scenery, the play presented a stronger chal- 
lenge to the actors and actresses. The oriental 
effect was primarily attained through acting, 
costumes, make-up, and background music. 

A troupe of false dragons, who bore only 
the faintest resemblance to the real thing, was 
the focal point of the production. The antics 
of the pseudo-serpents sent the audience into 
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Mooncalf Mugford, Troupe 1729, Butler, 
Pa., Area Joint High School, 
: Wm. Lehnerd, Sponsor 
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Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in 
freshness, style and fit and they are guar- 
anteed to arrive on time. NO EXTRA COST 
FOR THE SERVICE OF EXPERTS — send for 
ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your show. NOW! 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


é 232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
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A Complete Line of Modern 


THEATRICAL HARDWARE 
for all your stagecraft needs 
Scenic Builders Theatres T. V. Studios 








For the most complete and modern selection of 
theatre hardware available, call on a specialist. 
Mutual’s wide variety of theatrical hardware is 
designed specifically for stage use. And you'll find 
our complete, one-source supply a highly econom- 
ical way to solve ai/ your stage construction and 
maintenance problems. Whatever your stagecraft 
needs—scenic construction equipment, set rigging, 
decorative supplies, portable power tools—Mutual 
Hardware can supply them. 
Economy—Take advantage of our theatrical trade 
discounts. 
Safety—Our modern equipment brings maximum 
safety to your stage operations. 
Protection—Mutual Hardware products are de- 
signed to protect, rather than damage, stage floors 
Large Stocks OJ and props. 

Immediate Shipment 

Write On Your Letterhead For Complete Catalog D-2 




















orbital fits of hilarity. Constant nuances ip 
lighting created the proper atmosphere for the 
changing scenes and projected to the audience 
the supposed differences in scene and locale. -~ 
Ann L. Edwards, Scribe 


LANSING, ILLINOIS Troupe 18 


“There are no small parts - only small ac. 
tors.” Troupe 18 shares the unique position of 
adhering very closely to that fundamental 
philosophy. 

Our 1958-59 season was an obvious “smash.” 
We began our fall season with You Can't Take 
It with You, followed by a student written 
Christmas pageant in December. The Christ. 
mas of the Nations was written and directed 
by Frank Fetters and Robert Costello. 

Casting our speech contest-tour production, 
The Madwoman of Chaillot was a monument. 
al task. Successfully completed in December, 
we bagan rehearsals in preparation for our tour 
of seven high schools in Southern-Central IIli- 
nios the second week of February. 

We actively participated in the Northem 
Regional Drama Festival in Wheaton, Illinois. 
The major theme of the conference was Read. 
ers Theater — with active student participation. 

Dress Right! - Dress - Yes, troupe 18 con- 
cluded our season with No Time for Sergeant: 
to two full houses. Our cast of 57 boys and 
ten girls was most pleased with the audience! 
reaction. 

To top all of this exciting year we captured 
the tithe of State Championship Speech Team 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 
FLOWER DRUM SONG (St. James), musi- 


cal drama. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE (Royale), re 
view, Robert Dhery. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musica 
comedy, Edward Mulhare, Pamela Charles. 

RAISIN IN THE SUN (Barrymore), drama, 
Sidney Portier. 

GYPSY (Broadway), musical comedy, Ethel 


erman. 
DESTRY RIDES AGAIN (Imperial), musical 
comedy, Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray. 


MAJORITY OF ONE (Shubert), comedy,j 


Cedric Hardwicke, Gertrude Berg. | 
MUSIC MAN (Majestic), musical comedy, 
Robert Preston. 
= (46th St.), musical drama, Gwen 
V 


Paul Newman, Geraldine Page, Sidney Black- 


mer. 





erdon. 
SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH (Beck), dramajj 





of Illinois for the second year in a row. Were 
pleased with our year - hope you've experi- 
ence the same thrilling moments. — Lynda Sal- 
vage, Secretary 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Troupe 1416 


For the past few years our Troupe has no 
been very active; it has merely been an honor- 
ary society. This year our Troupe presented 
Angel Street, a Victorian mystery, and hel 
tryouts open to the entire school, not just Thes 
pians. We didn’t make a lot of money but we 
did buy the Troupe “out of the red” for the 
first time since its organization. 

Our initiations have always been rather dry 
but this year we livened it up. We presente¢ 
an excerpt from Angel Street, and all pledges 
had to come to school dressed as a particula 
character from one of a variety of plays. i 
in costume they had to present an interpretation 
of their character before the student y. 

All our increased activity has brought abou! 
more interest in the Thespian Society, and i 
this interest continues, we soon hope to have 
one of the most active Troupes in this area. - 
Mike Haines, Corr. Secretary 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


“SHOW BOAT 


the immortal musical of this generation 
by JEROME KERN 


& OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
based on EDNA FERBER’S novel 


“ANNIE GBI 
YOUR GUN’ 


by IRVING BERLIN 


& DOROTHY & HERBERT FIELDS 
Gr 





Address all inquiries to: 


AMATEUR PLAYS 


ROOM 1104 
11 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, end N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd Street New York 19 
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1958-59 THREE-ACT PLAYS 


The following are the most frequently 
produced three-act plays by Thespian af- 
filiated schools during 1958-59. This list 
was tabulated from the Annual Reports 
of 1610 Thespian affiliated schools. Pub- 
lication of this list is not to be interpreted 
as a Thespian recommended playlist, nor 
does it represent overall statistics of the 
national secondary school theater. 


Number of 
TITLE Productions 
oi ui wae ou aaa 77 
a a ke oe a 70 
You Can't Take It with You .......... 59 
Night of January l6th ............... 55 
pg era ay 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay .... 47 
Os cn wn naan saan 42 
Time Out for Ginger ................ 35 
Man Who Came to Dinner, The ...... 30 
I Diao iia oct Wd ao 65s Sod ee as 29 
EIN NET RRS POE OO 28 
Cheaper by the Dozen ................ 27 
George Washington Slept Here ...... 24 
os sc ra atha deed wee eee 24 
Teahouse of the August Moon ........ 24 
| Remember Mama ................. 23 
I a dea Remain Me Gave ated oak 23 
ES ee a 22 
Little Dog Laughed, The ............. 22 
IE as sas oc bee be sees 22 
IN i oo we ces seen eds 21 
Importance of Being Earnest, The ..... 21 
Annie Get Your Gun ................ 20 
Family Nobody Wanted, The ......... 20 
pS EE re Per ree 19 
I dn on a hkd aoe vawwewees is 
gS re 18 
Rebel without a Cause ............... 18 
Unguided Miss, The ................. 18 
ERE arin err 16 
I sg cise ca ceaened sen 16 
Great Big Door Step ................ 16 
noes PRs ee ee on 15 
I we 15 
Remarkable Incident at Carson 
ee os cain tases dees 15 
Seventeenth Summer ................. 15 
We Shook the Family Tree .......... 15 
Thread That Runs So True, The ......... 4 
eh cee ke Ao, . 13 
Glass Menagerie, The ................ 13 
Man Called Peter, A ................ 13 
Men Are like Streetcars ............. 13 
Mother Is a Freshman ................ 13 
One Foot in Heaven .................. 13 
eae eae 13 
iia tel as dh 5c bt ow oe 13 
Around the World in 80 Days ........ 12 
I eet oc Ui, onthe icp cata 0's 12 
ES re 12 
Hansel and Gretel .................. 12 
Peeple vs. Maxine Lowe, The ......... 12 
NS rts eS i wis dg pic dda bos 12 
NE hi oer Svc vce cceee 12 
Barretts of Wimpole Street ............ i 
Bull in a Chine Shop ............... i 
Diary of Anne Frank ................ i 
Gentlemen Prefer Blonds .............. 11 
Ladies in Retirement ................. i 
Te cdc dekh 49006 Kes 11 
EE RO eA V1 
eS eee ee eer ee eee i 
_ oe. ge ee i 
Thunder on Sycamore Street .......... i 
pO SE EE ee 10 
re Be be re eae dasa v8.4 ois 10 
a ee 10 
Death Takes a Holiday .............. 10 
Defiance of David Charles ........... 10 
RR Sg yr pings ge gegtengarae 10 
ee ne e's oe ae ans 10 
| Was a Teenage Dracula ............ 10 


Costumes by ... 


Pal 





Serving the 
Middlewest with 


Rentals of ... 


Complete sets of costumes for 
plays, pageants, operettas, and 
including wigs, animals and 
Santa. 


Carry stock of Theatrical Make- 
up and accessories. 


Immediate reply to all inquiries. 


BARNES COSTUME CO. 
1130 W 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 














HOT OFF THE PEN OF THESE 
FAMILIAR AUTHORS ARE OUR NEWEST --- 


TUNE IN ON TERROR 
JAY TOBIAS 
3 Act Mystery — 6 m., 8 w. 


THE SKyY’s THE LIMIT 
LE ROMA ESHBACH GRETH 
3 Act Comedy — 6 m., 8 w. 





FINAL EDITION 
ROSEMARY J. OWENS 


1 Act Drama Contest — 2 m., 2 w. 


SUMMER AND STOCK 
JOHN HEALY 
1 Act Farce — 3 m., 4 w. 


And many, many others. Write for 
our free catalog. Your key to 
successful productions. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER 2, COLO. 


















PEORIA PLAYERS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


shop has remained active through the 
ears. 

In the fall of 1955 the Jackson Street 
theater was required by the State of 
Illinois to clear the way for approaches 
to the community's much-needed Illinois 
River bridge. The amount received by 
the Players for the building was $75,000. 
The amount needed to replace it was 
$200,000. There was no choice but to 
appeal to the community for the funds 
necessary to continue The Peoria Players 
as a cultural, educational, and recrea- 
tional element of their community life. 

Turning of the first ground for their 
new theater at West Lake and North 
University took place on Friday, June 


15, 1956. William A. Wittick, the first © 


president of the organization, turned the 
spade. 

In September, 1957, the present thea- 
ter at 4300 North University opened with 

a gala production of Teahouse of the 
Aoauie Moon with the playwright, John 
Patrick, attending the opening night. 
Since then all full- length plays run at 
least through eight performances (musi- 
cals, ten performances) with additional 
activities including the showing of art 
films, children’s plays, experimental thea- 
ter, and a repertoire that presents special 
productions before groups throughout 
the Peoria area. 

Keeping the intimate atmosphere of 
the little theater and yet providing the 
best possible facilities at lowest cost and 
allowing for later additions and expan- 
-— were prime considerations in the 
a of the theater. The new theater 

390 seats; the old had 391. 

Membership has grown from about 
200 members in 1919 to about 1500 mem- 
bers at present. In addition to the mem- 
bership, from one to two thousand non- 
members view each of the six major 
productions each season. 

The Little Theater movement took 
hold in America in 1912. When The 
Peoria Players was organized in the 
summer of 1919, it became the fourteenth 
Little Theater in the United States. 

From the beginning it has been a 
“not-for-profit” group with no paid di- 
rectors, actors, or technicians. Only the 
office secretary and theater custodian are 
salaried; all other work is volunteered. 

When Edwin Markham, the poet, saw 
The Peoria Players present Ann Poders- 
dotter in 1924, he called it “the best 
amateur performance I ever saw.” When 
Peoria-born Frank Wead saw the ama- 
teurs do his Ceiling Zero in 1937, he 
said they caught its spirit better than 
the Broadway cast did and surpassed 
the professionals in several scenes. 

Productions have ranged from ancient 
to modern classics, mysteries to melo- 
drama, fantasies to comedies, light ro- 
mances to prophetic and symbolic 
dramas. 

In the beginning there were those who 
regarded The Peoria Players as only 
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temporary. They maintained that it 
couldn't last. “It will go broke,” they 
said. This year the little theater group 
begins its fortieth consecutive season. 
The Players, started by only thirty-five 
people who liked to act, has grown to 
a well-organized group of over 1,600 
people. 

Since its beginning the Players has 
mean experience and enjoyment to 
many Peorians. It has given them an 
outlet for their talents. It has stimulated 
an interest in drama; it has been the life 
hobby of many of its members and has 
meant entertainment for thousands of 
townspeople. 


MAN MEMORIAL 
G () OD rHEATRE 


Dr. John Reich, Head SCHOOL OF - 


Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. B 


Art Institute of Chicago 








THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Two Theatres: Annie Russell Theatre 
red Stone Theatre 
Eight Major Productions 
For information write: 
ARTHUR WAGNER, Director, 
Annie Russell Theatre 











Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


* nes radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
degree. 
* Satine Theatre; High School Workshop. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by on) 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 














School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse ond 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


Advanced course for College Students —- Teachers Workshop 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 
PAINTING 
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individual workshop for ell ages — independent of drama camp 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox oo of “A il 
wee my on three natio 


“On Broadway” in six years; 


Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a 
then choose Pioneer Playhouse of 
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Selective emphasis of stage area by light 
B. Nickerson photograph courtesy of the Northwestern University 
Theater production of The Glass Menagerie by Tennessee Williams 











THEATRICAL LIGHTING 
(Continued from Page 22) 


limelight, carbon arcs, and to a limited 
extent, the electric incandescent lamp. 
Acetylene, natural gas and limelight 
sources were fast disappearing. They 
were dangerous to operate and hard to 
keep under control. Gradually the in- 
candescent lamp for borderlights and 
footlights, and the carbon arc light 
source for spotlights began to predomi- 
nate. The main illumination on the stage 
was supplied by the borderlights and 
footlights, the latter hanging in long 
jparallel rows high above the stage and 
sweeping from past the proscenium arch 
fon one side to past the proscenium arch 
jon the other, and the footlights, again a 
flong continuous row of lights, but this 
time placed in a trench at the very front 
Hot the stage. The effect of such lighting 
Hmay well be imagined. The top of the 
setting and the feet of the actors, being 
closest to the respective light sources, 
were the most brightly illuminated. The 
faces of the actors disappeared into the 
Spainted scenery behind them since both 
were flatly lighted with equal intensity. 


An individual row of borderlights or 
footlights consisted of a number of small 
lamps, arranged in what is termed an 
alternating color system. First a red 
lamp, then a blue, then a green... then 
the process repeats, red, blue, green, red, 
blue and green, and so on for the length 
t the strip of lights. All of the lamps 
% a given color were then wired onto 
4common electrical circuit and this cir- 
it was in turn hooked permanently to 
a controlling device or dimmer. It was 
soon natural to take all of the dimmers 
controlling red lights, and place them in 
me row on the switchboard. Red foot- 
lights, first border red, second border 
red, etc. Then all the dimmers control- 
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ling blue lights in a second row, and all 
the dimmers controlling green lights in 
a third row. Such an arrangement be- 
came standard in almost every theater. 
Meanwhile, radical changes were tak- 
ing place in lighting practice. Shortly 
after the turn of the century, small lens 
hoods (baby spotlights) were intro- 
duced. While lighting pioneers such as 
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Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearis .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 
BS $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


#1225 White Vellum 714|x|10% 6 Quires 
(quire is 24 engraved sheets — 
24 plain envelopes) 
Total price $8.40 


Postage prepaid. Any State Tax is in addition. 


Minimum order 6 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











David Belasco and Maude Adams used 
these baby lens hoods in their produc- 
tions, their use was not really wide- 
spread. Between 1912 and 1920, how- 
ever, larger incandescent spotlights were 
made available in sizes of 500, 1000, and 
2000 watts. 


The larger spotlights were still rela- 
tively simple, consisting of an enclosin 
hood, an incandescent light source, an 
a simple lens. Unlike the carbon arc 
spotlights which hissed and flickered, 
the new incandescent spotlights oper- 
ated silently. Moreover, they had other 
advantages. They had almost the power 
of the carbon arc spotlight, and they 
could be focused and then left unat- 
tended while the carbon arc spotlight 
required an individual operator. Within 
a short period of time after the intro- 
duction of the higher wattage incan- 
descent spotlights, these spotlights began 
to replace the carbon arc and because 
of the simplicity and relatively low cost 
of operation more of them could be used 
in a given production. 


Now, more dimmers were required 
on the stage switchboard, and the size 
and cost of the switchboard began to 
mushroom. Then, over the period of 
ten years, from 1920 to 1980, several 
things happened simultaneously. There 
was a great era of theater building, 
which of course resulted in an investiga- 
tion of new techniques and a reappraisal 
of existing equipment. Illuminating en- 
gineering (the practice of lighting) be- 
came an accredited profession, and 
principles of practice were formulated. 
Academic coursework in theater and 
stage lighting was introduced, at first 
into one college, then into several. This 
resulted in the need for articles and 
books on stage lighting techniques. 
Lighting designers, practitioners, illumi- 
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nating engineers, and scenic designers 
were discovering the penetrating and 
dramatic possibilities of light in the 
theatrical situation. As a result of all 
of this stimulus, lamp and equipment 
manufacturers became interested in the 
development of new lighting equipment. 
Over this period of some ten years then, 
the theater world found itself in a new 
era of lighting. Some epic phrases that 
were applied to this era were painting 
with light and the spotlight era. “The 
progress of modern stagecraft,’ wrote 
Lee Simonson, the scenic designer, in 
1924, “would never have been possible, 
if the designer had not been liberated 
from the floodlight. ...the instrument 
of his salvation has been the develop- 
ment of the... spotlight.” 


Here are only a few of the many uses 
to which light was put: emphasizing 
selected areas of the stage by brighten- 
ing them while dimming down and thus 
de-emphasizing other areas; modeling of 
the actor and the setting by means of 
light and shadow; evocation of emotion 
and change of mood by use of light and 
color; the stage picture beautified and 
made a proportioned whole by judicious 
use of light and color. 


It was found that, in the main, such 
lighting effects were obtained by reliance 
upon spotlights, while the importance 
of footlights and borderlights was ac- 
cordingly de-rated. The use of many 
spotlights demanded a more flexible 
switchboard, and systems were devel- 
oped of connecting the lighting circuits 
at will to any of the dimmers, thus 
maintaining the number of dimmers at 
a practicable minimum. 


Thus it was that lighting practice and 
physical equipment that had served an 
earlier era were no longer satisfactory 
for the spotlight era. Thus it was that 
as lighting became more vital to theatri- 
cal production, the earlier lighting tech- 
nique became outmoded and wasteful. 

In the modern theater, lighting is vital 
to theatrical production, not only for its 
obvious function of visibility, but also 
because it serves to organize and relate 
the actor, the stage setting, and the space 
in which these elements move or are 
placed. Lighting helps to achieve artistic 
composition, produce mood effects and 
reveal the human form as three-dimen- 
sional. In the secondary school theater, 
students with an interest in stage light- 
ing learn how to manipulate various 
qualities, quantities, colors and direc- 
tions of light. This is an artistic pursuit, 
everchanging and always flexible. 


In the articles that follow attention 
will first be directed to the tools of the 
lighting designer . . . stage lighting instru- 
ments and dimming devices. Second, 
presentations will be made of instrument 
and control facility layouts which are 
rather typical for modern secondary 
school theaters. Lastly, examples will be 
given for the lighting of selected scenes 
from plays commonly produced on the 
secondary schoo] stage. 
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CHOOSE TO ENJOY 
(Continued from Page 19) 

which the performer plays, the impres- 
sive or intriguing ideas presented, or the 
intricate ways things have been worked 
out. Very few can identify with Fred 
Astaire’s dancing, for example, but all 
can admire the difficult steps he per- 
forms so easily. 

Admiration is the most sophisticated 
response to entertainment, because it can 
be sustained only by people who are 
informed about methods of performance 
and get a stimulus from observing the 
best. Consequently the spectator with 
the admiration response is doubly alert 
and actually sees much more of a show 
than others. 

Our observations of audience behavior 
are complicated by the fact that seldom 
does anyone react to entertainment by 
only one of these three responses. The 
frequently are combined. A person with 
a dominant admiration response, for in- 
stance, usually has toleration and identi- 
fication responses too during the same 
show. The response which occurs most 
often by itself is identification, however. 

It is literally a miracle that 1,000 or 
more people can, in spite of their indi- 
vidual versions of response patterns, be 
molded by the entertainment into a 
single personality: a good audience. Yet 
that is what happens for a well played 
show. The people infect each other with 
their responses, positive or negative. 
When they don't infect each other, the 
show is in trouble. For the most basic 
requirement of entertainment is that a 
significant degree of response must be 
gained. 

All leisure activities must fill that re- 
quirement. The “significant degree of 
response’ for some of them, like the fine 
arts, does not have to be great to sustain 
them. But for the most popular forms 
of entertainment only a very large audi- 
ence is enough. 

The most popular forms of entertain- 
ment today are the Mass Media: radio, 
television, movies, recordings, newspap- 
ers, and fiction. Their approach to the 
public is complicated by the size of the 
audience they must retain, by the ap- 
parently magical rise of new appeals, 
by “entertainment hypocrisy,” and by 
the fundamentally emotional miracle 
which occurs in any appreciative audi- 
ence, or resistant audience. 

In modern times a result of the race 
to capture the audience has been an 
acceleration in the publics change of 
taste. This is particularly true in 
America, where the Mass Media domi- 
nate entertainment as nowhere else. Our 
ow of taste go through a major change 
about every five years, with the Mass 
Media frantically trying to stay ahead 
Of the game. As these changes reverber- 
ate subtly and obviously throughout our 
lives—from popular music to women’s 
fashions — it is sensible to learn more 
‘about what we choose to enjoy and the 
characteristics of enduring quality in 
entertainment. 
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T HE pages for this and the next two 
months will be devoted to the best 
of the one-act or short plays that have 
for the most part come out in the past 
two years. Because of the great number 
of plays that must be reviewed, the com- 
ments are of necessity kept to a mini- 
mum. 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


SON OF THE REVOLUTION by Barry Ira 
Oringer. Drama; French; 3M, 1 W, extras. 
Scene: a cave in the mountains of Columbia, 
S. A. Royalty: $5. 


A prizewinner in the National Collegiate 
Playwriting Contest, this taut drama contrasts 
the belief of a Captain in the civil war, who 
feels that fighting for freedom is justified and 
therefore incorruptible, with that of a young 
lieutenant, who fears that the necessary evils 
of a revolution can only result in more evil 
and cannot be justified even though the end 
may be desirable. When another officer, a 
pecan of the merciless revolution, returns 
rom a raid and demands a captured, sixteen- 
year-old girl as his personal prize, the Captain 
is forced to kill him to protect the girl, thus 
filfilling the dictum that evil begets evil re- 
gardless of the original worth of the cause. 
F'ard-driving characterization and drama. 


THE WAIT by Marlene Brenner. Drama; 
Baker; 6 W. Scene: a workman’s shack near 
a Pennsylvania coal mine. Royalty: $5. 


Six women whose men are trapped in a mine 
explosion wait to see if they will be rescued. 

ter seventeen hours of vigilance, their fears 
and tensions betray them, and they reveal their 
innermost thoughts and feelings, which range 
from love and fortitude to mere possessiveness 
and cowardice. All the men are saved, but 
most of the homes will never be quite the same 
again because their women have been forced 
to recognize their true motivations and emotions 
and cannot ever again lie to themselves and 
the world. Excellent characterizations. 


FOOTFALLS by Brainerd Duffield, from a 
story by W. D. Steele. Drama; Dramatic 
Pub. Co.; 7M, 4W, extras. Scene: New 
England cobbler’s shop. Royalty: $10 with 
admission, $5 without. 


In four scenes, meant to be played without 
interruption, an old cobbler of realizes that 
his only son is a wastrel; and when his home 
is burned down and his son killed in the fire, 
the town readily figures the son set the fire 
while, obviously, robbing his own father. With 
the sensitive ears of the blind, however, the 
old man has recognized the footfalls of the 
real culprit; and, when the man returns some- 
time afterward, the cobbler kills him and proves 
the truth to the townspeople who were all so 
prone to condemn the weak son. Simple, effec- 
tive characterization and dialogue. 


THE MIDNIGHT CALLER by Horton Foote. 
Drama; Dramatists Play Service; 2M, 5 W. 
Scene: Two rooms and the exterior of a 
boarding house. Royalty: $15. 


A fragile mood piece that flows swiftly and 
easily from one of the three locales of the multi- 
ple set to another, this poignant play analyzes a 
group of women in a boarding house in a small 
Texas town and the effect that a new male 
boarder has on them. When he finally marries 
and goes off with one of the women, the rest 
are left alone with their own frustrations and 


lt 


BRIEF VIEWSs. 


SS 





yearnings, including the rejected suitor who 
was prevented from marrying the girl by a 
selfish domineering mother and who has now 
drifted into becoming the pathetic town drunk. 
“Lives of quiet desperation” stuff at its best. 


GIVING GOES ON by Kermit Shelby and 
T. M. Cuny. Drama; French; 4W. Scene: 
a farmyard in the Cumberland Mountains, 


1915. Royalty: $5. 


A folk play of real stature and dignity, con- 
cerning the plight of a young mountain girl 
who wishes to marry but hesitates to leave her 
widowed mother alone. When her brother, the 
mother’s only support, is killed in an accident, 
the girl gallantly renounces her marriage; but 
the mother just as gallantly realizes that the 
old must not hold back the young and that one 
gives to others all his life. In spite of her fears 
of living in an in-law’s house, the mother agrees 
to give up her proud independence and to move 
in with the newlyweds so that her daughter 
will have her rightful chance of happiness. Ex- 
cellent regional dialogue and sincere pathos. 


GIVEAWAY by Ian Kay. Comedy; Baker; 
2M, 1W. Scene: living room. Royalty: $5. 


A good-for-nothing young husband lies to 
his wealthy brother and gets the generous fel- 
low to support him and his wife on the false 
grounds m3 their need to finance recent triplets, 
his wife’s parents’ stay in a hospital, and so on. 
When the brother arrives to visit the couple, 
the rascal passes off his wife as his secretary in 
order to cover the lies. The shamed wife, hen 
since disgusted with her lazy swindling hus- 
band, accepts the brother's offer of a job as 
his secretary and ironically leaves her untrust- 
worthy mate to stew in his own lies and 
machinations. 


TRUTH IS FOR THE BIRDS by Evelyn 
N soon. Comedy; Baker; 1M, 4W. 
Scene: a living room. Royalty: $5. 


A delightful true-to-life comedy about a wife 
who makes the mistake of telling her husband 
and her two best friends the truth when they 
ask for it. They all walk out on her, much to 
the amazement of the girl, who believes that 
honesty is a virtue. But the husband returns 
and uses flattery instead of the truth to effect 
a reconciliation. There is an hilarious role of 
the landlady that any character actress will 
enjoy tackling. 


AMICABLE PARTING by George S. Kaufman 
and Leueen MacGrath. Sophisticated com- 
edy; Dramatists Play Service; 1M, 1W, 1 
dog. Scene: a living room. Royalty: $10. 


In preparation for a divorce, Bill and Alice 
are dividing their worldly possessions as amic- 
ably as two civilized people should. Their 
reminiscences about the origins of their be- 
longings begin to affect them, much against 
their will, and especially do they worry about 
who gets the pet dog. The scene ends, after 
many accusations and revelations, in reconcilia- 
tion. An adult skit, originally on TV, that only 
advanced casts can do and advanced audiences 
accept. 


SOMETHING NEW IN MURDER by Don 
Lathrop. Mystery farce; French; 3M, 5 W. 
Scene: living room. Royalty: $5. 

A playwright is aided by his wife in thinking 
up a new play, a murder mystery; but, after 


he dreams the entire plot and solution, he fing 
upon waking that he cannot remember any. 
thing. The dream sequence is a humoroy 
take-off on recent detective novels and Ty 
shows that feature the attractive male detective 
who is pursued by all the female suspects 
Equally enjoyable are the author's many dig 
at the taboos and limitations of the amatey 
theater in such things as the lack of mak 
actors, smoking and drinking, male-female re. 
lationships and motivations, dress and language 
and so on. 


SEEDS OF SUSPICION by John McGreevey 
rom the story of Dorothy Sayers. Mysten 
drama; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 4M, 4 W. Scene 
a study. Royalty: $10 or $5. 


When a middle-aged husband and his young 
wife become ill, he et to suspect they have 
been poisoned and to fear that their new house. 
keeper is the famous vanished murderess the 
have been reading about. After much thoroug) 
investigation, the evidence of foul play piles up 
Then comes the announcement that the murder. 
ess has been apprehended in another city. The 
husband suddenly realizes that the only othe 
person who could have put the arsenic in his 
food is his own wife! An interesting contras 
of cultured civilized people face to face with 
primitive passions rot acts. 


THE RUNNING TIDE by Jay R. Gould 
Melodrama; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 2M, 2W. 
Scene: a lighthouse living room. Royalty: $5. 


A strange visitor to a lonely lighthouse in 
the Bay of Fundy encounters a woman light- 
house ed er and her old male assistant, who 
have to all effects apparently made the woman: 
younger sister a virtual prisoner. Further in 
vestigation, however, reveals that the young 
sister is mentally unbalanced over an unhapp) 
love affair and has previously caused the well 
ing of several ships by putting out the warning 
light during heavy storms. Her sister was mere) 
protecting her not persecuting her, as the gov. 
ernment inspector is at first lead to believe b 
the girl. 


NERO FIDDLES by John Healy. Farce; Baker 
2M, 6W. Scene: a tower in Rome, 58 A.D. 
Royalty: $5. 


This is a fairly enjoyable satire on the bur. 
ing of Rome during the time of the petulant! 
immature Nero, who is suffocated by too man\ 
domineering females — his wife, mother, aunt 
and even their serving girls. They all try to 
influence or want something from the Emperor 
who merely wants to be left alone, to do a 
he pleases, and to practice his music. Wher 
he tries to defy them by deciding that he won! 
command the little fire he had arranged fa 
this evening, he receives an announcement thal 
an unplanned fire has accidently broken ov 
in a bakery. Even though this choice too i 
not to be his, he decides he may as well g 
ahead with his plans to give a concert while 
Rome burns because the opportunity may no 
come again. 


GROW UP! by Peggy Lamson. Drama; French 
3M, 2W. Scene: dining-living room and ‘ 
spot scene on a porch. Royalty: $10. 
Tony is home from prep school with a prett 
shoddy record and a feeling that he doesn! 





amount to much and that his younger brothef 
is much more intelligent and industrious th: 
he is — all of which is quite true. When, how 
ever, his brother deliberately and unnecessaril 
cheats in a school exam, Tony figures out thi 
he has done so in order to “take the heat off 
Tony. This brings Tony to the realization tha 
the price of success is not always cheap am 
that he had better knuckle down and increas 
his application. Originally a TV show, and stil 
comprised of many short but fluid scenes, this 
is an unusually good observation of th 
thoughts, actions, and talk of teen-agers a 

their parents. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, The Operetta: Vienna to Victor 
Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
American Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical 
Theater: Production Problems. 75 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 (NEW) by 
Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Contents: American Musical Comedy: 1920- 
1930, The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin, The 
Boys from Columbia: Rogers and Hart, The Sophisticate 
from Indiana: Cole Porter, More than Entertainment: 
1930-1940, The Musical Play: Part I, the Musical Play: 
Part II, Maturity: 1940 to the Present. 79 


HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, 
University of Minnesota. Contents: The Classic Theater: 
Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, 
Nineteenth Century England, Early American Theater, 
The American Theater to World War I. .60 


HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theater Today in Europe, 
Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, 
Theater Today in England, Theater Today in the United 
States Part (I), Theater Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theater: Overview. .60 


PAGEANTRY (NEW) by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann. 
Mr. Trumbo is sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. Contents: History of Pageantry, Pageantry in 
America, Source Material for Pageants, Writing the Pag- 
eant, Organizing the Pageant, Pageant Committees at Work, 
Directing the Pageant, The Night of the Pageant.  .60 


COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY by Charles R. Trumbo 
and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo is Thespian Regional Director 
for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of 
Flanders to Eleanora of Aquitaine, From Berengaria of 
Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 
Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine 


PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
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of Aragon, From Katherine of Aragon to Anne Boleyn, 
From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. .60 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), 


by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. 60 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS by Charles R. 


Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age. .60 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 


of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theater. .60 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 


School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. “19 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 


Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, etc. ? $1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 
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